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Mook the Third. 


THE ROYAL OAK, 


I. 


SHOWING HOW THE HUNTING-LODGE WAS BUILT BY THE LORD OF CHILLINGTON, 
AND HOW IT ACQUIRED ITS NAME. 


Towarps the. latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, when those who 
_— the tenets of the Church of Rome were prevented by 
eavy penalties from performing the rites of their religion, while 
such as refused to take the oath of supremacy were held guilty 
of high treason, John Giffard, eleventh Lord of Chillington, 
in Staffordshire, himself a strict Roman Catholic, and a great 
sufferer from the oppressive measures referred to, determined to 

vide a safe asylum for recusants in a secluded part of his 


mains; and with this view he built a hunting-l in the 


depths of Brewood Forest, which then belonged to him, and con- 
trived within the lonesome structure several secret hiding-places. 
The situation was remarkably well chosen, Buried in a wood, 
where it was hardly likely to be discovered, the hunting-lodge 
was placed on thé exact Gade ote line between Shropshire and 
ordshire, so that it was difficult to say in which county it 
stood. The whole surrounding district was covered with woods and 





commons—the nearest habitations being the ruined monasteries 
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of White Ladies and Black Ladies. Several large trees had been 
removed to make way for the | and the outbuildings con- 
nected with it, but it was screened by majestic oaks, which grew 
within a few yards of the gates. Through these trees enchanti 
views could be obtained of the sylvan scenery beyond, of yale 
and upland, and purple heath, until the vast prospect was 
terminated by the picturesque Clee Hills and the blue outline of 
the Wrekin. 

Nothing, however, save forest timber could be discerned 
in the immediate vicinity of the lodge, and from this circum- 
stance it obtained its designation. On the completion of the 
building, the Squire of Chillington invited some of his friends to 
the house-warming. Among them was Sir Basil Brooke, then 
newly returned from Rome. 

*¢ How shall I name the place?” asked John Giffard. 

*¢ | will give you a charming and appropriate name for it,” re- 
= Sir Basil. ‘ Call it Boscobel—from the Italian Bosco bello— 

air Wood.” 

The suggestion was adopted, and BoscoBEL it became. 

The solitary forest lodge answered its double purpose well. Its 
real object was not suspected, nor were its hiding-places dis- 
covered, though often resorted to by recusants during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. Hunting and hawking-parties were 
sometimes assembled at the lodge by the Squire of Chillington to 
keep up appearances, but on such occasions due precautions were 
always taken for the security of those hidden within the house. 
No servants were employed except those on whose fidelity entire 
reliance could be placed—and who were themselves Romanists. 
Of the numbers of persecuted priests harboured at Boscobel none 
were ever betrayed. Nor during the Civil Wars was a fugitive 
Cavalier ever refused shelter. 

A staunch Royalist as well as zealous Romanist, Peter Giffard, 
grandson of the builder of Boscobel, suffered severely for his 
adherence to the cause of the unfortunate Charles I. His noble 
ancestral domains were confiscated, and he himself was imprisoned 
at Stafford. Not till the Restoration did the loyal family recover 
their estates. 

At the time of our history Chillington was almost entirely 
abandoned. In this magnificent mansion Queen Elizabeth had 
been entertained in princely style during one of her progresses by 
John Giffard ; and the house, from its size and situation, had been 
once under consideration as a suitable place of confinement for 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Its hospitalities were now at an end—its 
halls desolate. When the unfortunate Peter Giffard was deprived 
of his abode, Chillington was converted into a garrison by Sir 
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William Brereton, and great damage done to it by the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers. Luckily, they could not destroy the beautiful 
avenue and the park, though they despoiled the house and laid 
waste the splendid old ens. 

Boscobel, though only two miles distant from the hall, ge 98° 
injury at this perilous juncture. William Penderel, who had 
been placed in charge of the lodge by the Squire of Chillington, 
was not disturbed, and was consequently able to afford shelter to 
many a Royalist. The rest of the brothers were equally lucky. 
George was allowed to remain at White Ladies, and the others 
pursued their quiet avocations in the forest. No doubt the 
enjoyed this immunity solely because they did not excite Sir 

illiam Brereton’s suspicions. 

William Penderel had now been two-and-twenty years at 
Boscobel. The office of under-steward was conferred upon 
him at the time of his marriage, so that he obtained a most com- 
fortable residence for himself and his wife—the only drawback 
being that the tenure of the post was somewhat insecure, and 
when the Chillington estates were sequestered, he fully expected 
to be turned off. However, he was at Boscobel still. William 
had four children—two sons and two daughters—but they were 
now from home. | 

In Dame Joan, his wife, he possessed a capital helpmate. She 
could not boast of much personal attraction, but she had many 
excellent qualities. A model of prudence, she could be safely 
trusted on all emergencies, and she was as good-tempered as 
discreet. Tall and strong, Dame Joan was not masculine 
either in look or manner, and her features, though plain and 
homely, had a kindly expression, that did not belie her nature. 
She had a thoroughly honest look, and the tidiness of her apparel 

rocluimed an excellent housewife. Such was the opinion formed 
y Charles of this worthy woman, as he beheld her for the first 
time, when crossing the threshold of Boscobel House. 

After making him an obeisance, not devoid of a certain rustic 
grace, Joan drew back respectfully, and ushered his majesty and 

areless into a parlour on the ground floor, and then made 
another obeisance. 

“‘Oddsfish! my good dame,” said Charles, smiling. “ You 
understand matters of ceremony so well, that you must e’en come 
to court—supposing I should ever have a court.” 

“Boscobel was greatly honoured when the Earl of Derby sought 
shelter here,” ale oan. ‘“ But it is now far more highly 
honoured since your majesty has set foot within the house. My 
husband and myself are not fitting persons to receive your ma- 
jesty, but we will do our best, and you may depend upon it we 
watch over you most carefully.” 
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This was the finest — Joan had eyer delivered, but she 
deemed it necessary to the occasion. Charles thanked her gra- 
ciously, but said, “Mark me, my good dame. All ceremony 
must be laid aside. Any observance of it might endanger my 

. When I put on this garb I became one of yourselves, 
Address me only as Will Jackson.” 

“I can never bring myself to address your majesty by such a 
name as that!” said Joan. 

“Wife! wife!” cried William Penderel from behind. “ You 
must do whatever his majesty bids you, without a word.” 

“'Why, you are committing a similar error, William,” laughed 
the king. “ But if you desire to oblige me, my good dame, 
you will go and prepare breakfast.” 

“Master William Jackson shall have the best the house can 
furnish—and quickly,” replied Joan, departing. 

The apartment into which the king had been shown was 
tolerably large, though the ceiling was low, and it was lighted by 
a bay-window at the further end, and by a lattice-window at the 
side, commanding the entrance to the house, and looking out 

mn the wood. A very pleasant room, wainscoted with 
black oak, and furnished with an ample dining-table, and chairs 
of the same material. In the days of old John Giffard many a 
festive party had gathered round that board after a day’s hunting 
or hawking in the forest, but it was long, long since there had been 
revelry of any kind at the lodge. Over the carved oak mantle- 
piece hung a picture that caught Charles’s attention. . It was 
the portrait of a grave-looking personage in a velvet doublet and 
ruff, with eyes so life-like that they seemed to return the king’s 
glances. 7 

“The old gentleman above the fireplace appears to bid me 
welcome,” observed Charles. ‘ He has a fine face.” 

‘It is the portrait of Squire John Giffard of Chillington, who 
built this house, my liege,” said William Penderel. “It has 
always been accounted a good likeness. Ah! if the worthy 
squire could but have foreseen who would come here for shelter! 
es good saint must have inspired him, when he contrived the 

iding-places.”’ 

“ Of a truth, I ought to feel much beholden to him for pro- 
viding me with such a place of refuge,” remarked Charles. 
While examining the room, the king noticed a door on the left, 
and found on investigation that it opened on a small closet, with 
a lattice-window looking upon a retired part of the garden. There 
was no furniture in the closet except a desk, which might be used 
for prayer. 

“Ts this one of the hiding-places ?” asked Charles. 
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“No, my liege,” replied William Penderel, who had followed 
him. dcThis is en oratory. We are Roman Catholics, as your 
jesty is aware.” 

* T see no altar,”’ observed Charles. 

William Penderel opened a recess in the wall, so contrived 
that it had quite escaped the king’s attention, and disclosed a 
small altar, with a cross above it. 

“‘ Here we pay our devotions in private,” he said. 

*‘ And here I will pay mine,” rejoined Charles. ‘I must 
return thanks to the t Power that has hitherto preserved 
me. Leave me.” 

Careless and William Penderel at once retired, and closed 
the door of the oratory. 

Left alone, Charles knelt down before the little altar, and 
was for some time occupied in fervent prayer. 


il. 


HOW TRUSTY DICK BETHOUGHT HIM OF THE OAK. 


In the hasty description of Boscobel House, previously given, 
it was remarked that the most singular feature of the edifice was 
. ahuge projecting chimney-stack. A very extraordinary chimney 
it was,.fer.it had as many as seven small windows, or a 
tures, within it, placed at various heights, the two lowest of 
the openings being about eight or nine feet from the ground. 
Viewed at the side it could be seen that the chimney-stack, which 
rose considerably above the roof, formed part of a projecting 
wing of the house, and that there must be something peculiar 
in the construction of the funnels. Altogether it had a strange, 
mysterious look, and suggested the idea that the builder 
must have been slightly crazed. Yet, odd as it was, the huge, 
heavy, fantastic chimney harmonised with the rest of the struc- 
ture. The reader will have already surmised that within this 
chimney-stack a secret hiding-place existed ; the entrance to it 
being from a closet connected with a bedroom on the first floor 
—as will be more particularly described hereafter—while there 
was an outlet into the garden through a little postern, completely 
screened by ivy. 

Since the king’s arrival at Boscobel, the chimney-stack had 
acquired a new interest in Trusty Dick’s eyes, and being now 
left in the garden to keep watch, he scrutinised it with an anxi 
such as he had never heretofore felt, peering up at the narrow 
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slits of windows, and stooping down to ascertain that the postern 
was hidden by the ivy. 

Never before had he doubted the security of the hiding-place, 
but misgivings now came over him. What if a careful exami- 
nation, of the chimney, outside and inside, should be made while 
the king was concealed therein? Discovery would then be in- 
evitable. Pondering upon the matter, Dick quitted the garden, 
and in another instant was among the noble old trees growing 
near the house. 

An idea had taken possesion of him, and he walked on till he 
reached a giant oak which, standing a little clear of its fellows, 
was able to spread abroad its mighty arms. This was the tree 
he sought. Though it must have been centuries old, the oak 
seemed in full vigour, and had suffered very little from decay. 
Its trunk was enormous. It had not, however, grown to a 
great height, but had spread laterally. Dick examined this 
ancient oak very carefully—walked slowly round it—looked up 
at the bushy central branches, and seemed perfectly satisfied 
with his scrutiny. 

“This is the tree for the king to hide in!” he mentally 
ejaculated; ‘this is the tree!—the best in the whole forest. 
No one could discover him among those thick branches.”’ 

He was still examining the oak when he was roused by Major 
Careless, who had been searching for him, and having found 
a anne out, “ What ho! Dick—have you deserted your 
post ”? 

Dick explained the object that had brought him thither, and 
when he concluded, Careless said, ‘“‘ You are right, Dick. In 
that oak our royal master will be safe from his enemies. I 
will bear him company while he hides within the tree. But I 
must look at it more closely.” 

Not content with inspecting the tree, Careless determined 
to test its efficiency as a place of concealment, and with his com- 
pened aid, he therefore climbed up into it, and concealed 

imself among the smaller branches. 

“* Canst see me now, Dick?” he called out. 

“‘ See you !—not a bit,” rejoined the other. ‘I should never 
guess your honour was up there.” 

The assurance was quite enough for Careless, and he quickly 
descended. 

“‘ Thou hast made a most lucky discovery, Dick,” he cried. 
“ °Tis a famous tree to hide in. His majesty will be as comfort- 


able amid its branches as if seated in an arm-chair. I will tell 
him so.” 


While returning to the house they caught sight of two persons 
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roaching through the trees, and might have felt some alarm 
had not Dick ar — his brother Humphrey. 

With Humphrey Penderel was a well-clad youth, whose slight 
figure contrasted strikingly with that of the stalwart miller. 

As the pair advanced, Careless’s curiosity was much excited by the 
appearance of this youth, and he questioned Dick concerning him. 

“* He is named Jasper,” was the reply. ‘“ He is page to Mis- 
tress Jane Lane.” ! 

*¢ Mistress Jane Lane’s page! Impossible!” cried Careless, 

whose surprise increased as the youth drew nearer, and his 
delicately-formed features could be more clearly discerned. 
_ “ Nay, "tis quite certain,” remarked Dick. “ He came with 
her the other night to Hobbal Grange. He is a forward youth, 
and talked much with the king, who sat beside him, and seemed 
to notice him.” 

** T marvel his majesty did not tell me of the meeting,” cried 
Careless.”’ 

** Doubtless, he had forgotten it,” said Dick. 

They had waited till the others came up, and as the page 
approached, he seemed somewhat confused, but quickly regained 
— his composure. 

Humphrey Penderel, the miller of Boscobel, was just as big, 
and as strongly-built as his brothers, but his broad pr. 
humoured countenance did not wear. its customary smile. On 
the contrary, he appeared anxious. After returning the sturdy 
miller’s salutation, Careless addressed the page, who for the 
moment completely engrossed his attention. 

“* Good morrow, Jasper !”’ he said. 

*‘ T give your honour good day,” replied the page, doffing his 
cap, and letting fall locks that had evidently not been subjected to 
Puritan seissors. “‘ I believe lam speaking with Major Careless.” 

“ Right, good youth. If thou hast aught to say to me in 
private, prithee step aside.” 

*‘ T have nothing to say to your honour that the others ma 
not hear,” returned Jasper, declining the invitation. “ I wi 
only ask you to bring me to his majesty.” 

‘“‘T know not that his majesty will see you,” said Careless. 
“ T will take your message to him.” 

“‘T am quite sure he will see me,” rejoined the page. 
“ Mention my name to him, and ’twill suffice.” 

“Aha! you think so. His majesty will laugh at me if I 
tell him that a saucy page desires to he admitted to his presence.” 

““ I pray you ma hy trial,” said Jasper. ‘ You will find 
that I am right, and you are wrong.” 

“ Do you bring a message from Mistress Jane Lane ?” 
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‘“¢ Your honour must excuse my answering that question. My 
business is important—very important—and does not admit of 
rage If you decline to take me to his majesty, I will proceed 
to the house, and endeavour to find him. I will not be thwarted 


in my purpose. 
«You have boldness enough for anything.” 
“Tis a duty to be bold when object is to serve the 





” 
oF ow knew you that his majesty is at Boscobel? ‘Tell me 

e 
* ] obtained the information from Humphrey Penderel, who 
brought me here. But do not question me now—I must and will 
see the king.” 

*¢ Must and will’ see him ?” 

* Ay, and without delay. ‘You will incur his sovereign dis- 

ure if you detain me.” 

“ T will put that to the test,” cried Caréless. ‘* You must 
stay here while I go to him.” 

An end, however, was put to the discussion by the appearance 
of the royal personage to whom it related. 

Charles, having finished his devotions in the oratory had come 
forth into the garden, and after lingering there for a short time 
had passed out into the wood, where he chanced upon an open- 
ing that gave him a view of the vast sylvan scene with the Clee 
Hills and the rounded Wrekin in the distance. 

After gazing at the fair prospect for a few minutes he moved 
in another direction, and presently came in sight of the party 
standing beneath the trees. Great was his surprise, when the 
page, who could not be restrained by Careless, ran towards him, 
and would have bent the knee, if the king had not checked him. 

“ How is this ?”’ cried Charles. ‘“‘ Have you left your mistress 
to follow the fortunes of a fugitive Cavalier ?” 

“ T hope soon to rejoin Mistress Jane Lane, my liege,” replied 
Jasper. “ I have not come in quest of Major Careless, for sooth 
to say, I did not know he was here. I have come to warn your 
majesty that your enemies are on your track, and will search for 
you here to-day ?” 

“* Here !’’ exclaimed Charles. 

** Here—at Boscobel,” rejoined Jasper. “ They believe they 
have run you to ground, and make sure of capturing you. Your 

jesty will wonder how I obtained this information. You shall 
hear. Yesterday, Mistress Jane Lane and myself remained at 
Hobbal Grange, as we did not like to quit our retreat, but in the 
evening we proceeded to the mill belonging to Humphrey 
Penderel, being assured that that honest man would convey 
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us to Moseley Hall. We had not long arri 

when a patrol stopped there, and had only just 

to hide ourselves when the rogues entered the house. I was 
in sat 


concealed in a chest standing in the room in which they 
down, and consequently overheard their discourse. It related 
entirely to your majesty. You have been traced to White 
Ladies, and they are certain you are somewhere hereabouts. 
They are equally certain they shall be able to discover your 
retreat—but I trust you will be able to baffle them. Their orders 
are to search Boscobel to-day, and they will be accompanied by 
Colonel James, who is now quartered at Chillington. All this, and 
a good deal more, I heard while ensconced in the chest. They 
ke of the reward offered for your majesty’s discovery, and told 
umphrey Penderel he should have a thousand pounds, which 
would make him rich for life, if he delivered you up to them, but 
that he would be hanged as a traitor if he helped to conceal you. 
Humphrey made no answer at the time, but afterwards declared 
he should like to have broken their heads for so insulting him.” 

“* Brave fellow !” exclaimed Charles. ‘“ He is as trusty as his 
brothers.” 

““ No fear of him,” said Jasper. ‘f But Colonel James is 

eatly to be apprehended. He is one of your majesty’s most 

angerous enemies, and will use his utmost endeavours to find 
you. I do not think you will be safe at Boscobel.” 

‘¢ Where shall I be safe?” cried Charles. “ I have only just 
arrived here, and now you counsel me to quit my retreat.” 

*¢ Hide yourself in the forest, sire, and return to the house 
after it has been searched.” 

“The advice is good, and I am inclined to follow it,” rejoined 
the king. ‘‘ Mistress Jane Lane, I trust, is in safety ?” 

“She is at Moseley Hall, sire. As soon as the rebels were 
gone, Humphrey Penderel put a pillion on his pad-nag, and took 
her there.” 

“ And you?” 

‘¢ T remained to warn your majesty.” 

‘‘T am infinitely obliged to you—but confess that you had 
some slight expectation of finding Major Careless with me, and I 
am glad you have not been disappointed.” 

‘¢ T had no such expectation, sire,” replied the page, blushing. 
“* T understood Major Careless was at Madeley. 1 neither sought, 
nor desired a meeting with him.” 

“ Odsfish ! you have ns your mind since we last met.” 

*¢ Perhaps so, sire. But 1 would-not have my motive mis- 
construed. "Tis devotion to you that has induced me to take this 
step. When I learnt that Colonel James was at Chillington—in 
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quest of you—and resolved to discover your retreat, I felt you were 
In great , and I therefore made up my mind to warn you. 
Had I not sy a here I should have gone to all the places 


where you were likely to take refuge. 1 have discharged m 
duty—and unless your majesty has some commands -for at 

take my departure for Moseley Hall, where I hope to find 
Mistress Jane e. If she has gone on to Bentley Hall, I 
shall follow her thither.” 

‘¢ Shall I send Major Careless with you ?”’ 

“On no account. Humphrey Penderel has undertaken to 
take charge of me. Heaven guard your majesty !” 

Making an obeisance to the king, Jasper hastened back to the 
party who had been watching the interview with some curiosity, 
and signing to Humphrey Penderel, the sturdy miller instantly 
started off through the trees, while the page followed him, 
totally disregarding Major Careless’s entreaties to him to stop. 


ITT. 


HOW THE KING AND CARELESS TOOK REFUGE IN THE OAK. 


CARELESS would have followed, but was prevented by the 
king, who strode quickly towards the spot where he was stand- 
ing with Trusty Dick, and forbade him to stir. 

** Spare me a moment, I beseech you, sire,” cried Careless. 
“ 7 must have a word with this youth.” 

“ Stir not,” said Charles, in an authoritative tone. ‘“ He has 
told me all .it is necessary I should know, and you can question 
him on your own account at a more convenient season.” 

*¢ But there seems to be a misunderstanding, sire, which may 
be rectified in an instant, if you will only allow me——” 

** Not now,” interrupted Charles. ‘‘ No time must be wasted 
in idle talk. The youth has come to warn me that this house of 
Boscobel will probably be searched to-day by Colonel James, who — 
is quartered at Chillington.” 

** Humphrey has just informed me that the rebel troopers were at 
the mill last night, sire,” observed Dick ; “* and they told him they 
were sure your majesty was concealed somewhere hereabouts, and 
they would never rest till they found you.” 

‘They told him something more,” said Charles. ‘“ They 
offered him a large reward to betray me.” 

“ He didn’t tell me that,” said Dick. ‘‘ But Humphrey is no 
traitor, sire.” 

** He is as loyal and faithful as yourself, Dick. I cannot say 
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more. But now—give me your frank opinion. In the event of 
a rigorous search by this confounded Colonel James, do you 
think I should be safe in yonder house ?” 

“ Well, your majesty might be discovered—and you might 
not,” hesitated Dick. 

s Thats no answer, Dick,” said the king. ‘ Speak plainly, 
man. 

““Tve already had some misgivings, sire. While these 
scoundrelly troopers are about, = 5 especially when they’ve got 
an active leader, who will peer into every hole and corner, my 
honest opinion is that your majesty will be safer in the wood 
than in the house. There are no hiding-places like those of 
Boscobel—that I’ll uphold—but your majesty’s safety is too 
precious to be trifled with.” 

“* Nothing must be left to chance,” said Careless. ‘‘ I am of 
Trusty Dick’s opinion that till this threatened danger has blown 
over, your majesty will be safest in the wood. We have found a 
tree in which you can hide.” 

* T hope it is an oak,” cried Charles. ‘ I would rather owe 
my safety to the king of the forest than to any inferior tree.” 

“ Truly it is an oak—a grand old oak—and hath not its peer in 
the forest,” said Dick. 

‘“‘ Take me to it,’”’ said Charles. 

In another minute he stood before the tree. 

He was gazing at it with admiration, when William Penderel 
and his brother John were seen at a distance, evidently in quest 
of his majesty, and no sooner did they descry him than they 
hurried forward. 

*¢ You are looking for me, William ?”’ said the king. 

‘‘Your majesty must be pleased to return at once to the 
house,” replied William Penderel. ‘‘ Indeed, I must make bold 
to say it is highly imprudent to stray so far away, when the 
enemy is lurking about. John, who has been acting. as scout, 
brings word that a small detachment of troopers, with Colonel 
James at their head, are coming from Chillington, and are almost 
certain to find their way here.’ 

*‘ T have run so fast to get before them that I have well-nigh 
lost my breath,” gasped John. ‘“ But I beseech your majesty 
to conceal yourself without delay.” 

‘‘T mean to do so—in this tree,” replied Charles. 

“Tn this tree!” cried William, in a tone of disappointment. 
‘‘ Everything is prepared in the house.” 

‘“‘His majesty has decided upon taking refuge in this oak,” 


said Careless. 
“ Nay, then, no more need be said,” observed William Penderel. 
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“ And perhaps it may be for the best. But you have not break- 
fasted, sire. And my good dame has got all ready for you.” 

«“T must dispense "with breakfast, 1 fear,” observed Charles, 
with a sigh. 

‘‘Qh! we can breakfast in the tree,” cried Careless. “There 
is every convenience among the branches. Can't you bring a 
basket of provisions, William, with a flask of wine ?” 

“Suppose I am caught by the Roundheads, they will at once 
conclude the provisions and wine are intended for his majesty. 
Most assuredly, the house will be watched.” 

You cannot be too cautious, William,” observed the king. 
‘*‘T care not how long I fast.” 

‘¢ But I do,” groaned Careless. 

‘* Help me to climb the tree,” cried Charles. 

The king, who was remarkably active, scarcely needed the 
assistance he demanded, and, with very slight aid from William 
Penderel, was quickly among the branches. 

“Your majesty is as nimble as a squirrel,” cried the forester, 
in admiration. 

“ Are you coming to me, Careless?”’ said the king, looking 
down. 

** Most certainly, sire,” replied the major. 

And in another instant he was by the king’s side. 

“ Do not tarry here longer, my good friends, ” cried Charles to 
the brothers. “I feel quite safe, now I am in this oak. Return 
to me when you can do so without risk.” 

In obedience to his commands, the three brothers departed— 
William Penderel returning to the house, while Trusty Dick and 
John posted themselves in different parts of the wood, but at 
no great distance from the oak in which the king was hidden. 


IV. 


HOW CARELESS CAPTURED AN OWL IN THE OAK. 


SEATED upon a large bough, and with his feet upon a lower 
branch, the king looked down at Careless, and could not help 
laughing at him. 

“This wouid be an amusing adventure if your majesty’s safety 
were not in question,” observ red the major. 

“« | suppose you never spent a day in a tree, Will?” 

“ Never, sire. [I don’t know what it’s like. I have done a 
good many strange things in my time, but this is one I never 
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yet did. We must make ourselves as cheerful as we can 
under the circumstances.” 

‘You have the happy knack of being always cheerful, Will.” 

“T am not half so light-hearted as your majesty. Besid 
I have nothing to trouble me. I have not lost a kingdom. “t 
have not even lost a mistress.” 

‘¢] am not so certain of that,” laughed Charles, 

‘‘ At any rate, her loss does not give me much concern. 
Women are enigmas, and pass my comprehension.” 

“Thou art thinking of one in particular.” 

‘‘ The sex are all alike—whimsical, capricious, inconstant.”’ 

‘But always attractive. What hath displeased thy mistress 
with thee ?”’ 

“On my honour, sire, I know not. Methought she was flying 
at higher game.” 

‘You need fear no rival in me, Will. Iam proof against all 
feminine wiles just now. I have something else to think of. But 
let us examine our quarters,” 

‘Climb a little higher up, my liege, and you will find a most 
comfortable seat—there !—between the main stem and one of the 
upper branches.” 

‘*T have it,” said Charles, seating himself. ‘‘ Oddsfish! how 
thick the foliage is! ’Tis a perfect luxury to sit amongst it. Find 
a place near me if thou canst.”’ 

Careless obeyed, and while searching for a convenient place 
among the branches, suddenly called out : 

‘* Adzooks! We have a companion, sire.” 

‘¢ A companion!” exclaimed the king, in surprise. “ What 
sort of companion ?” 

‘¢ An owl,” replied Careless. ‘* A great horned owl. Behold 
him !—perched on that branch, puffing angrily at me for in- 
truding upon his rest. I wonder he has not taken flight. Ill 
try and capture him. He may be of use to us.” 

‘Tn what way useful? We are better without him than with 
him, methinks.” 

But the interdiction was too late. Careless had caught the 
owl by throwing his mantle over him. 

‘¢ Here he is, sire!” he cried, delighted with his success. 

‘If thou couldst cook him now he is caught, there would be 
some gain,” laughed Charles. 

“ He will serve to amuse us if he answers no other purpose,” 
said Careless. ‘‘ But hark! I hearasound.” And after listening 
intently for a moment, he added in a low voice to the king, “‘ "Tis 
the trampling of horse. A patrol is coming this way.” 

“T hear the voices of the rogues. -Are we perfectly con- 
cexled ?”’ 
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“ Perfectly, my liege. Keep quite still, I beseech you! The 

htest noise may betray us.” 

"Neon the sounds that reached their ears it was plain that three 
or four horsemen had halted beneath the tree, and were lament- 
ing the ill success that had attended their search for the royal 

itive. 

“Tis strange Charles Stuart contrives to evade us so long,” 
remarked one of them. ‘I begin to think he has escaped.” 

*“* Had he attempted to escape, we should assuredly have cap- 
tured him,” cried another. “ He hath baffled us by keepin 
quiet. I doubt not he is still in this wood. Ah! if we coul 
only discover his retreat. That Humphrey Penderel could have 
helped us to it ifhe would. He is a lying rogue.’ 

‘ Colonel James thinks that the malignant prince will be found 
at Boscobel,” observed a third. ‘* But I doubt it. He does not 
enter a house. My belief is that he is hidden in a tree.”’ 

‘“‘Perchance in a tree like this?” observed the first interlo- 
cutor. “ If such is thy opinion, dismount quickly, and climb 
the tree—even to the top thereof.” 

“¢ And be laughed at for my pains. No, I will not climb the 
tree, but I will discharge my caliver into its branches. If I 
bring down Charles Stuart ‘with the shot ye will not mock 
me.’ 

“Of a surety not—we will greatly applaud thy wisdom,” 
cried the others. 

Upon this the trooper who had previously spoken, pointed his 
caliver upwards, and fired into the thick of the branches. A 
loud rustling sound followed the shot. 

** T have hit something !” cried the trooper, exultingly. ‘ Per- 
adventure it is the king.” 

“If it be the king he has taken the form of a bird,” cried the 
troopers, laughing. 

As they spoke “the owl dropped down on their heads, and its , 
wing being broken by the shot, it fluttered along the ground. 

S outing with laughter, the troopers pursued the unlucky bird, 
but could not catch it. 

“TT have had a narrow escape, ” said Careless to the king, as 
soon as the coast was clear. “That rogue’s bullet came con- 
foundedly near me. Your majesty will now admit that an owl 
may be of some use. It has helped us to get rid of those rascally 
troopers.” 
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HOW THEY BREAKFASTED IN THE OAK, 


THANKFUL for their escape, the king and Careless remained 
perfectly. quiet for some time, conversing only in _ whispers, 
lest an enemy might be lurking near. 

More than an hour elapsed without anything occurring to 
cause them fresh alarm, when a low whistle was heard. 

“¢ A signal!” exclaiméd Charles. 

“ It may be a device to induce us to discover ourselves,” whis- 
pered Careless. 

After a pause the whistle was repeated, and somewhat more 
loudly. 

‘‘] will go a little lower down and endeavour to make out 
who it is,” ‘said Careless, 

While he was cautiously descending, a voice, which both 
recognised, called out : 

“°Tis I, William Penderel !”’ 

‘Heaven grant he has brought us something to eat!” ex 
claimed the king. “ Go down to him quickly, Will.” 

On emerging from the foliage, Careléss beheld William Pen- 
derel at the foot of the tree, having a basket in his hand and a 
cushion under-his arm. 

‘‘ Never wert thou more welcome, friend William,” cried 
Careless, enchanted at the sight. ‘‘ His majesty is well-nigh 
famished, and I should have been forced to come to thee for food 
hadst thou not made thy appearance.” 

‘‘ You must not quit the tree on any consideration,” returned 
William. ‘* Boscobel is surrounded by the enemy. I have been 
obliged to steal hither by a path known only to myself, and even 
then I ran the greatest risk. Do not come down, I pray your 
honour,” he added, seeing that Careless, who was standing on the 
lowest bough, was about to descend. ‘I will hand the basket up 
to you.” 

The feat would have been difficult to any man of less gigantic 
stature than William Penderel, but was easily accomplished by 
him. 

Just as Careless obtained possession of the basket, the king 
appeared above his head. , 
‘* Here is your majesty’s breakfast,” cried Careless, gleefully, 

“And here is a cushion for your majesty to sit upon while 
breakfasting,” said William, handing it up. 
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“Truly, thou art most thoughtful, William,” said the king, 
‘“‘ T cannot thank thee sufficiently.” 

‘¢T must not remain here longer now,” said the forester. ‘J 
will return when I can do so with safety. Meantime, I counsel 
your majesty to keep close hidden.” 

‘‘ Answer me one question before you go, William,” said 
Charles. ‘* Has the house been searched ?” 

‘““No, sire,” he replied. ‘But it is strictly watched by the 
rebel soldiers. Apparently, they are waiting for their leader, 
I must get back before he arrives !” 

With this he departed. 

The king and Careless then took the basket to the upper part 
of the tree, and arranged the cushion between the forked 
branches, so that it formed a very comfortable seat. 

Evidently replenished by Dame Joan, the basket contained all 
that could be desired for a substantial meal—-cold meat, a cold 
pie, bread, butter, and cheese, with wooden platters, wooden 
spoons, horn cups, and every other requisite, including a couple 
of white napkins. Nor was a flask of canary omitted. 

‘‘ Heaven bless that thoughtful Dame Joan! How much we 
owe her!” cried Charles, as he spread a napkin on his knee. 
‘‘ Give me some of that pie, Will, and take good care you let 
none fall while cutting it.” 

‘‘ Fear me not, sire,” said Careless, performing the office of 
carver very dexterously, all things considered, and handing a 
large piece of pigeon-pie to the king. 

He then set to work himself, and with such goodwill that in a 
marvellously short space of time the dish was completely emptied. 
The horn cups were then filled, and a fresh attack was made on 
the cold meat, and continued stoutly for some time, till both 
parties were obliged to give in. Careless, however, held out 
longer than his royal master. 

verything being replaced in the basket, it was hung upon | 
a branch, to be again — to in case of need. The pangs 
of hunger, from which he had been suffering rather sharply 
for the last few hours, being now appeased, Charles began tc 
feel extremely drowsy, and at length, being quite unable to 
resist the strong inclination to slumber, he reclined his head 
on Careless’s lap, and almost instantly dropped asleep. 

The chief anxiety of the faithful attendant was to prevent his 
royal master from falling, but there was little chance of such an 
accident, for the king never moved. The real risk. was lest 
Careless himself should follow his majesty’s example, for he was 
oppressed by drowsiness in an equal degree, but by a great effort 
he conquered the feeling. 

Thus things continued for some time, during which Careless 
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never altered his Ree for fear of disturbing the slumbering 
‘ monarch. But Charles was not easily awakened, as will pre- 
sently appear. 

On a sudden, Careless was roused from the dreamy state of 
mind in which he was lost by a cry for help, and as he happened 
to be thinking of Jasper at the moment, he naturally concluded 
that the cry must proceed from the page. 

In another moment he became convinced that his supposition 
was correct. This was not the first time he had heard that voice in 
distress, though under far different circumstances from the present. 
He could not look out from his place of concealment to ascertain 
the cause of the outcries, but it seemed to him that the luckless 
page was flying from a patrol, and in imminent danger of being 
captured. Had it been possible he would have flown to the 
youth’s assistance, but he could not quit his position. His 
anxiety almost amounted to torture, but he was obliged to 
bear it. 

Charles slept on soundly as ever. 

Listening intently, Careless heard the shouts of the troopers 
as they galloped among the trees, and he again heard Jasper’s 
voice, but faint and far off. Then it ceased altogether. Was 
the fugitive captured? As Careless could still hear the fierce 
shouts of the pursuers he hoped not. But he was left in a 
state of agonising suspense, for very soon the shouts of the 
troopers ceased also. 

Still the king moved not, but continued buried in sleep for 
some time longer. At last he roused himself, but it took him 
some minutes to completely shake off his lethargy. 

‘“‘T have had a strange dream, Will—a kind of nightmare,” 
he said. ‘* Methought that pretty page, Jasper, was calling out 
for help, and neither of us could stir.” 

‘¢ T'was no dream, sire,’ replied Careless. ‘‘ The circumstance 
actually occurred. Iwas awake, and heard the cries. They 
pierced my heart.” 

“ Why did you not answer them ?” 

‘My duty to your majesty forbade me. I would not even 
waken you—for I well knew what your chivalrous impulse 
would have suggested.” 

*¢ And you allowed him to be captured ?—ha !” 

‘“*T trust he escaped—but I cannot say. I am now right glad 
that I did not wake your majesty. “Iwas a hard matter to keep 
set I will frankly confess, but I could not desert my post. 

uty before everything.” 

The king smiled, and patted his shoulder. ‘ Thou art ever 
faithful,” he said. 
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HOW COLONEL JAMES HALTED BENEATH THE OAK. 


NoTHING more passed between them for some time, and Charles 
seemed to be once more yielding to lethargic feelings, when he 
was effectually aroused by the trampling of horse. Ev idently 
a small detachment of troopers was coming that way » and a halt 
took place beneath the oak. No sooner did the voice of their 
leader reach Careless’s ears, than he remarked in a whisper to the 
king, *‘ Tis Colonel James, sire.” 

‘* We must not quit this forest empty-handed,” said James. 
*¢ Unless the knave and his wife who have care of Boscobel have 
deceived me, Charles Stuart is not concealed there. Neither is 
he at either of those houses of abomination, White Ladies, or 
Biack Ladies. Yet I am well assured he is hereabouts, and 
have him I will; for what answer shall I give to the Lord General, 
if the head of the malignants be suffered to escape. Search, 
then, most carefully. Let men be posted at various points, and 
if any one be found in the forest—woodman or not—compel him 
to give an account of himself, and if he fails to do so satisfac- 
torily, arrest him.” 

«We did discover a youth in the forest, but being exceeding 
fleet of foot, he escaped us, remarked one of the soldiers. 

** How ? escaped !”’ eried Colonel James, angrily. ‘ It might 
have been Charles Stuart himself. Why did you not shoot him, 
Madmannah ?”’ 

“Tt was not Charles Stuart,’ colonel,” replied the soldier. 
“T'was a mere stripling. We were close upon his heels wher hie 
disappeared suddenly from our sight—nor could we find him 
again. 

“Ye are not half quick enough,” said Colonel James, sternly. 
** In which direction did the youth run ?” 

“Towards Boscobel House, colonel,” replied another of the 
soldiers. ‘* But he could not have gained the house.” 

“Ye have done your work negligently,” said James, still 
more sternly. 

** The reproof is unmerited, colonel,” said Madmannah. ‘ We 
have shown no lack of zeal.” 

* Find me Charles Stuart, and I will retract what I have said. 
But I repeat, ye have done your work imperfectly. I will have 
every tree in the forest searched wherein a man might be hidden, 
and I will begin with this oak.” 
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It will be readily supposed that the determination thus ex- 
pressed by Colonel James caused great alarm to Charles and his 
companion, but their uneasiness increased when the Republican 
leader continued in an authoritative voice : 

“Thou art active, Ezra. Dismount at once, and climb the 
tree.” 

The king and Careless gave themselves up for lost. There 
seemed to be no possibility of escape. But they were quickly 
relieved by Ezra’s response to the order. 

“ No use in searching this oak, colonel.’ 

*“* No use, say’st thou ?” 

“None, colonel. I have already discharged my caliver into 
the tree.” 

‘¢ That is true,” said the other soldiers. 

“‘ Nay, if that beso, ’twere a waste of time to climb the tree,’ 
said James. ‘* We will look out for another, further on.” 

‘* Shall we fire a volley into the tree, colonel, to make sure ?” 
asked another of the soldiers. 

‘¢°Tis needless,” replied James. ‘* March!” 


’ 


VIL. 
HOW THEY PLAYED AT DICE IN THE OAK. 


THE occupants of the oak breathed again after the de- 
parture of Colonel James and his troopers, and though they had 
been greatly alarmed at the time, they soon recovered their 
spirits, and laughed at the incident. 

‘Perhaps the excitement was a little too great,’ observed 
Charles; ‘‘but it has served to break the monotony of our 
somewhat dull existence. Time, it must be owned, passes very 
slowly when one is compelled, like the fowls of the air, to roost 
in a tree. I hope we shall soon have another visit from our 
faithful William Penderel.”’ 

‘Your majesty must not look for him before night.”’ 

‘7 would night were come. How many wearisome hours 
have we to pass? Never did I feel so strong a desire for active 
exercise—just because I must not take it.” 

“Your majesty had best go to sleep again. Pity we have 
neither cards nor dice to divert the tedium.” 

‘‘T have it,”’ cried Charles. ‘* Cards cannot be provided, but 
the other deficiency may be easily supplied. Acorns will serve 
for dice, and our horn drinking-cups will make admirable dice- 
boxes.” 
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‘¢ Bravo! your majesty has a rare wit,” exclaimed Careless. 

Charmed with the notion, he set to work at once to carry it 
out, and gathering a few acorns, marked them with the point ot 
his dagger. The horn cups were next produced, and care- 
fully wiped with a napkin, which was then folded and laid on a 
branch of the tree to serve for a board. 

‘“‘ At what game will your majesty be pleased to play?” cried 
Careless, rattling the extempore dice in the cornet. 

‘¢ Hazard would be most appropriate,” replied Charles. ‘ But 
we have had enough of that of late. I prefer ‘passage,’” he 
added, taking three of the dice. ‘* Plague on’t, I have nothing 
to stake—not a crown.” 

‘¢ Your majesty has already staked a crown——” 

‘¢ Ay, and lost it,” interrupted the king. 

‘‘ Only temporarily, sire. You will soon have it back again. 
I have a few pistoles left,” he added, producing his purse. “ Shall 
we divide them ?” 

‘¢ Be it so,” replied Charles. 

Putting down a couple of the pistoles he had received from 
Careless, he then threw, calling out *‘ Quatre,” as he made the 
cast, and he continued throwing until stopped by Careless, 
who exclaimed : 

** Doublets above ten. Your majesty passes and wins.” 

“| thought I was in luck to-day,” cried Charles. 

The play went on, without much benefit to Careless. Ere 
long, every pistole was swept up by the king, who was put into 
very good humour by his success. 

‘* Oddsfish! I have won all thy money, Will,” he exclaimed. 
‘** But take back half, and let us begin anew. Since we have 
found out this pleasant pastime, I care not how long I am 
detained here. Never, sure, was oak so enchanting as this.” 

“Suppose we try ‘in and in,’ by way of variety, sire?” said 
Careless. 

Charles assented, and they began to play again, and soon 
became so excited by the game, that they neglected the dictates 
of prudence, and talked louder than they ought to have done. 
Suddenly a sound from below, like the clapping of hands, brought 


them to their senses. They became instantly silent, and re- 
garded each other anxiously. 
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VIII. 


HOW THEY HAD A VISITOR IN THE OAK, AND IN WHAT MANNER THEY 
TREATED HIM. 


THE sound was repeated. Though believing it to be a signal, 
they did not dare to respond. 

** Do you hear me ?”’ cried a voice which they both recognised. 
“°Tis I—Jasper. Come down quickly. There is danger.” 

“ Danger of what?” demanded Careless. 

But no answer was made. The page was gone. 

** We had best attend to the warning, sire,” observed Careless. 

Charles thought so too, and they were preparing to descend, 
when they were stopped by hearing other voices—rough and 
menacing in tone—at the foot of the tree. It was evident that 
the acm were a couple of troopers, who had tied up their 
horses and come thither on foot. 

‘‘Tf it should turn out as I conjecture, Ezra,” said one of 
them, ‘‘and Charles Stuart proves to be hidden in this tree, we 
shall easily effect his capture, and obtain the reward.”’ 

“ Without doubt. But why dost thou think he is here hidden, 
Madmannah ?”” 

‘‘A revelation seemed made to me, when I came hither an 
hour or two ago with Colonel James,” replied Madmannah. “ But 
I would not disclose what was then imparted to me—save to 
thee, Ezra. “ Thou shalt share the reward.” 

** And the danger,” observed Ezra. 

“‘ The d will be mine, seeing that I mean to climb the 
tree,” said annah. ‘ Thou wilt remain here.” 

“T am content,” replied Ezra. ‘But I have little faith 
that thou wilt find him thou seekest.”’ 

This discourse rez.ched those above. 

‘There are but two of them, sire,’ remarked Careless to the 
king. ‘* Shall we descend and attack them ?” 

** Not so,” replied Charles. ‘‘ Let this fellow come up if he 
will. We can hurl him down on his comrade’s head.”’ 

It now became evident from the noise that Madmannah was 
climbing the tree. 

3 “Give me thy dagger,” said the king. “I will deal with 
im.”’ 

’ Careless obeyed, but held himself in readiness to assist the 
ing. 

As Madmannah entered the thick part-of the tree, where he was 
concealed from his comrade’s view, he was suddenly seized with 
an iron grasp by the king, who placed the dagger at his throat. 
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‘Utter a word, and thou art a dead man,” said Charles, in a 
deep whisper. 

His looks showed so plainly that he would execute his threat, 
that Madmannah did not dare to disobey, but prudently held his 
tongue. 

Seeing how matters stood, and fearing lest the trooper might 
free himself sufficiently from the king’s grasp to draw a pistol, 
Careless quickly descended and disarmed him—depriving him of 
all weapons he had about him. 

*T will slay thee without hesitation unless thou renderest 


implicit obedience to my commands,” said Charles to the 
trooper. 


At this moment Ezra called from below : 
‘* Hast thou found him ?”’ 
“Say that thou hast lost thy labour,” w “9 om Charles, 


holding the poniard more closely to the trooper’s throat. ‘* Speak 
loudly, so that he may hear thee.” 


Madmannah did as enjoined. 

‘*T expected as much,” cried Ezra, angrily. ‘* Thou hast 
brought me here on a fool’s errand. Come down quickly, or I 
will depart without thee.” 

‘* Let thy answer be, ‘ Go, an’ thou wilt,’ ”’ said Charles. 

And Madmannah repeated what he was ‘told. 

‘* Add, that he may go to the devil if he is so minded,” said 
C areless. 


Madmannah made the required addition, and Ezra marched 
off in high dudgeon. 


‘* Now let me go,’ implored Madmannah. ‘I swear not to 
betray you.” 

‘‘ We cannot trust. him,”’ said Careless. ‘These false-hearted 
knaves regard not an oath. We can only insure his silence by 
putting him to death. Let us hang him to a branch of the 
tree.” 

‘Spare me!” cried the trooper, horribly frightened. “* By all 
that is sacred-I swear not to betray you !” 

“Tam forhanging him. Tis the safest plan,” said Careless. 

Though not seriously uttered, the threats produced the desired 
effect. The trooper begged hard for his life. 

* Shall we let him go ?” said Charles, somewhat moved. 

‘* Assuredly not,” replied Careless. ‘‘ Since he has been fool 
enough to run his head into a noose, he must take the con- 
sequences. ” 

** It will greatly inconvenience us to detain him as a prisoner,” 
said Charles. ‘* But there is no alternative.’ 

“Pardon me, there is the alternative of hanging.” 
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“ Hark thee, fellow,” cried Charles. “ Thy life shall be spared, 
but thou must submit to restraint. Thy hands must be bound, 
and thine eyes blindfolded.” 

“ Nay, if that be done unto me, I shall fall down from the 
tree, and break my neck,” groaned Madmannah. 

‘© No matter,” said Careless. 

“Seat thyself between these branches, and move not,” said 
the king. 

Aware that resistance would be useless, Madmannah obeyed. 
Careless then took off the prisoner’s belt, and with it fastened his 
arms tightly behind his back ; completing his task by tying his 
own scarf over the man’s eyes. 

“* Attempt to call out and we will-gag thee,” he said. 

‘Nay, I will keep silence,” rejoined Madmannah. ‘ Yet tell 
me how long I am to be detained here ?” 

‘* Till this time to-morrow,” answered Careless ; *¢ for then we 
shall be far off.” 

‘‘'Then ye mean to leave me here ?”’ said the prisoner. 

‘We shall leave thee, but the tree will be watched,” remarked 
Charles. 

Madmannah asked no further questions. Naturally, his pre- 
sence was a great annoyance to the king and his companion, 
and they mov ed as far from him as they could, and conversed in 
whispers. 

Things went on-thus for more than an hour, when the voice 
of Ezra was heard from below, cutting out : 

“ Art thou still here, Madmannah ? 

The prisoner heard the inquiry, but did not dare to make any 
answer, for he felt the point of the poniard at his throat, and 
Ezra departed. 

No one else—friend or foe—came near the oak. 


The day seemed interminable—but night came at last. In° 


expectation of the arrival of William Penderel, they had got 
all in readiness for departure. But what was to be done with 
the prisoner? That was rather a perplexing consideration, 
for the king did not altogether like to leave him in the 
tree. Charles was still undecided, when a signal was given, 
and peering out from the screen of foliage he could just dis- 
tinguish three huge figures standing at the foot of the tree. 
“The fellow shall go down with us,” he observed in an under- 
tone to Careless. ‘* William Penderel’ and two of his brothers 
= below. They will dispose of him. Unloose him quickly.” 
Careless obey ed the injunction. : 


‘Am I to be set at liberty ?’ asked the prisoner, joyfully, as 


his hands were unfastened. 
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‘“‘ That depends,” replied Careless. “ The bandage will not be 
removed from thine eyes, so it will behove thee to be careful in 
descending.”’ 

Meantime, the king had gone down to explain matters, takin 
the basket and the cushion with him. As he expected, he foun 
William Penderel, with Trusty Dick and John. All three 
were amazed to hear that a prisoner had been made. Though 
the task was by no means agreeable to them, Dick and John 
did not for a moment dispute his majesty’s commands, but agreed 
to convey the trooper to a distance. 

‘“‘ We will conduct him to the roughest part of the wood and 
leave him there, to find his way out as he best can,” said Dick. 

“If he gets drowned in a pool, or stifled in a bog, it won't 
much matter,” added John. 

Madmannah reached the lowest branch in safety, but he then 
slipped down and fell to the ground. When he arose he was 
seized on either side by a vigorous grasp, while a stern voice— 
it was that of Dick—bade him come along, and keep silence. 

“We have got thy pistols,” added John, “and we will 
shoot thee through the head shouldst thou attempt to fly, or 
give the alarm. So take heed what thou art about.” 

They then marched off with the prisoner between them. 

As soon as they were out of sight and hearing, William Pen- 


derel cautiously conducted the king and his companion to 
Boscobel House. 


IX. 


HOW CHARLES SLEPT IN THE SECRET CLOSET; AND HOW CARELESS SLEPT IN A 
PRIESTS HOLE IN THE GARRET. 


Arter the long and anxious day he had passed in the oak, it 
was with a feeling of indescribable satisfaction that Charles found 
himself once more in Boscobel House—not in the parlour into 
which he had been shown in the morning, but in the large 
comfortable hall—a couple of nicely roasted chickens before 
him, and Dame Joan in attendance. Careless, who was seated 
at the opposite side of the table, was quite as well pleased as his 
royal master, and both did justice to the repast provided for them. 
Charles, as we have already remarked, possessed a happy tempera- 
ment, that enabled him to cast off his cares, and with plenty to 
eat, and a flask of good wine within reach—to say nothing of a 
black-jack full of strong ale, he desired nothing better—and 
laughed heartily while recounting the many alarming incidents 


of the day to Joan. 
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‘¢ What trials your majesty must have gone through!” ex- 
claimed the good dame, lifting up her hands, ‘ The saints be 

raised that you are here to eae @ them.” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t mind passing another day in the oak,” observed 
Charles, “if I were certain of having such a supper as this at 
the end of it. I trust the noble tree that has given me shelter 
may ’scape the woodman’s axe !” 

ust then the door opened, and William Penderel entered, fol- 
lowed by his two brothers, | 

“William,” cried his wife, with irrepressible enthusiasm, 
“his majesty expects you and your brothers to protect the royal 
oak |” 

‘“¢ The royal oak!” cried William. 

‘‘Thy wife has so named the tree,” said the king, “ and I 
approve the designation.” 

‘‘ Then the royal oak it shall be called,” cried William, sharing 
Joan’s enthusiasm, as did his brothers. 

*‘ Pledge me in this cup of wine that you will protect the 
good old oak,”’ cried Charles, drinking from the cup which he 
had just before filled, and handing it to William Penderel, who 
received it on his knees with the utmost respect. 

“ ] pledge myself to preserve the royal 3 so far as lies in my 
power, he said, placing the cup to his lips. 

When he had finished, each of his brothers knelt down, and 
drank the pledge sclemnly. 

“Your majesty may depend that the royal oak will be well 
protected,” cried Joan. 

“T doubt it not,” said Charles. ‘ Now tell me what you 
have done with the prisoner?” he added to Trusty Dick. 

*¢ We took him to Rock Coppice in Chillington Park,” replied 
Dick, “and forced him to descend into a deep dry pit, from 
which he will find some difficulty in getting out.”’ 

‘¢ But he may know you again ?” said Charles. 

‘“No fear of that,” said John. ‘‘ We didn’t remove -the 
bandage from his eyes, and disguised our voices. Here are his 

istols,”” 
az Give them to me,” said William. “I may need them, I 
shall keep watch throughout the night.” 

‘‘ John and I will remain here likewise to relieve guard,”’ said 
Dick; ‘* so that his majesty may rest securely.”’ 

‘* No discovery was made when the house was searched by the 
enemy to-day? ha!’’ cried Charles. 

‘“¢ None whatever, sire,” replied Joan. “ Our lady be praised 
for misleading them.” 

‘¢ Where am I to be lodged, good dame?” asked Charles, 
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“ There is a very fine old bed in the squire’s room as we cal] 
it,”” replied Joan—* Squire Peter Giffard, and his father, ay, and 
his grandfather, Squire John Giffard, who built this house, have 
often slept in it—but I dare not offer it to your majesty.” 

‘*¢ Lodge me where you will, good dame,” replied the king, 
with manifest symptoms of fatigue. “7 wish you all cood 
night.” 

“ Shall I attend your majesty ?” said Careless. 

Charles declined, and preceded by Joan, who carried a light, 
mounted an oak staircase, which sprang from the further ‘end 
of the hall. 

On arriving at the landing-place, his conductress opened the 
door of a good- sized apartment, in the midst of which stood a 
large old- fashioned bed, with rich, though faded curtains. The 
room, which had a most comfortable look. in the eyes of the 
wearied monarch, was panelled with black oak, and partly hung 
with tapestry. On the walls were portraits of Sir Thomas 
Giffard, tenth Lord of Chillington, and his two spouses—Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir John Montgomery, of Caverswall, and Ursula, 
daughter of Sir Robert Throckmorton, of Coughton—both ex- 
tremely handsome women. 

Having drawn aside a piece of the arras opposite the foot of 
the bed, Joan opened a sliding panel in the wainscot, and a 
dark closet was then revealed. 

‘** Is this the hiding-place ?” asked Charles. 

** Your majesty shall see,” she replied. 

And she then opened another sliding panel at the back of the 
closet. 

The aperture thus discovered admitted them to a small square 
room, which evidently formed part of the projecting chimney- 
stack, and had small windows at the front and at either side, 
looking into the garden. It was evident from its position that 
the room stood over the porch. 

‘* This cannot be a hiding-place,” said Charles. 

“Your majesty is right,” replied Joan. ‘ But it deceives 
the searchers.’ 

She then drew back, and signing to the king to follow her, 
returned to the closet, and taking up a small mat in one corner, 
raised up a trap-door, so artfully contrived in the floor, that 
Charles could not detect it, and disclosed a small ladder, leading 
to a room beneath. 

‘‘ There is the hiding-place,” she said. The small room below 
is built in the chimney, whence by a narrow staircase and 4 
small postern covered with ivy, you can gain the garden, and 
from the garden may reach the wood, where you are safe.” 
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‘*T understand,” said the king, struck with the ingenuity of 
the contrivance, 

“ A pallet bed is made up in the lower room. The place is 
small and uncomfortable, but ’tis safe.”’ 

“That is the main point,” cried Charles, ‘ I must sacrifice 
comfort to security.” 

“ The Karl of Derby slept here all the time he stayed at 
Boscobel,” said Joan. 

“Then I have no right to complain,” cried Charles. if 

‘“‘ Should any alarm occur I will run upstairs instantly and 
make all secure,” said Joan. ‘‘ Holy Mary and all holy angels 
watch over your majesty !”’ 

Charles then took the light from her, passed through the trap- 
door, and descended to the lower room. 

Having carefully restored the panel to its place, Joan went 
down n-stairs, and telling Careless she would find him a safe rest- 
ing-place, led him to the upper floor of the house. 

There was nothing whatever in the garret they had reached 
to indicate that it could be used for the purpose of concealment. 
The roof was so low that Careless could scarcely stand upright 
beneath it. Beyond it were other small rooms lighted by the 
gable windows. <A straw mat was lying on the floor. This 
Joan removed and revealed a trap-door, beneath which was a 
eavity about six or seven feet deep, profoundly dark, and only 
just large enough to-hold a single person. So much did this 

“»riest’s hole,” as it was called, resemble a cell that Careless 
shuddered as he gazed into it. However, he made no complaint, | 
but let himself down into the hole, which he found somewhat 
more roomy than he expected. 

Joan handed him the lamp she had brought with her, and 
on looking round, he perceived that a pallet was laid at the ) 
bottom of the recess, but nothing more than a blanket and a | 
pillow were prov ided. 

“‘T must perform this act of penance for my sins,” cried 
Careless. ‘‘ But lam so sleepy that Ido not think I shall pass the 
night in prayer like the holy men who have prev iously sought refuge 
here. I do not require the light, good dame,” he added, giving 
back the lamp to her. ‘ But I pray you not to close the trap- 
door, for I feel as if I should be suffocated in this hole.” 

“Colonel Roscarrock slept two or three nights in the priest’s 
hole,” replied Joan ; “ and he chose to have the trap-door shut, 
judging it safer. But your honour’s instructions shall be care- 
fully attended to, and the lamp shall be left on the table. 1] | 
wish you good night.” | 
No sooner was she gone than Careless laid himself down upon 
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the pallet, and notwithstanding the confined space, and the 
general discomfort of the priest’s hole, so greatly was he fatigued, 
that he immediately fell fast asleep. 


X. 


IN WHICH THE KING PROVES HIMSELF A GOOD COOK. 


Att passed quietly that night at Boscobel. Charles slept 
soundly in the secret closet ; and Careless slept equally soundly 
in the priest’s hole. The faithful brothers kept watch, by turns, 
outside the house, and Joan did not go to bed at all, but 
took a little repose in an arm-chair in the squire’s bed-chamber. 
Careless awoke at an early hour in the morning, and left the 
garret as quickly as he could. Finding the king was not astir, 
he did not choose to disturb him, but went forth into the garden. 
After strolling about for a few minutes, he proceeded to the little 
mount we have already described, and entered the arbour on its 
summit. What was his surprise to find some one asleep there. 
It was Jasper, who was roused by Careless’s approach, and 
opened his eyes. 

‘‘ You here!” exclaimed Careless. 

“‘T have not been long here,” said the page. ‘I have been 
hidden in the forest, and have had several narrow escapes of 
capture.” 

“ Both his majesty and myself have been most anxious for 
your safety,” said Careless. ‘* You look sadly tired.” 

‘“‘ Fasting does not very well agree with me,” replied Jasper. 
‘One cannot find much to eat in the forest. I have had no- 
thing for nearly twenty-four hours, and I find myself particularly 
hungry, I can assure you.” 

‘No wonder,” cried Careless, in a sympathising tone. ‘‘ Come 
with me into the house, and I will get you some breakfast at 
once.” 

‘The offer is too welcome to be refused—though I confess | 
have some scruples. What will his majesty think of me?” 

** His majesty will be delighted to see you—but he has not yet 
left his couch.” 

What more passed between them we do not pretend to say, 
but they remained within the arbour for another minute or s0, 
and then descending from the mount proceeded with very leisurely 
footsteps towards the porch. 

- “ How strange is this meeting !’’ murmured Careless. ‘‘ Never 
did I dream we should be here together.” 
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‘“‘°Tis a charming old place, I think, and I could be quite 
happy here for a month, if those Roundhead soldiers wouldn’t 
molest me.” 

They were now not far from the porch, when a rustling was 
heard among the ivy that clothed the base of the chimney- 
stack, and the next moment the king came forth from the secret 
postern. 

Jasper was quite startled by the sudden apparition, for so 
well concealed was the outlet that it could scarcely be detected, 
even when the observers were close at hand. 

Charles smiled at the page’s look of astonishment. 

“You are not familiar with the wonders of this enchanted 
castle,” he said. “ But, ifaith, I should not have ventured 
forth if I had not reconnoitred you through a loophole.” 

“‘T hope your majesty has rested well,” said the page, with an 
obeisance, 

‘Never better,” replied Charles. ‘I made one long nap of 
it. Where did you find a couch ?” : 
“ Partly at the foot of a tree, sire, and partly in yonder 
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arbour, where Major Careless found me a few minutes ago.” 

‘‘ Oddsfish ! then you have passed the night in the forest ?” 

‘¢ Precisely so, sire.” . 

“ And I fear without supper ?” 

‘“‘ Supper would have been superfluous, if I had dined.” 

‘‘ Careless, we must have breakfast instantly,” cried Charles. 
“ Let me know when it is ready.” 

‘‘ Come with me, Jasper, thou may’st be needed.” 

‘‘No; Jasper will remain with me. I want to talk to him.” 

Careless rather reluctantly departed. 

The king then began to question the page as to his adventures 
in the forest, but had not learnt all particulars, when Careless 
came back. 

‘¢ Oddsfish! thou hast made haste,” exclaimed Charles, 

‘Dame Joan desires to know what it will please your majesty 
to have for breakfast.” 

“ Didst tell her I have company ?” 

‘“‘T explained that there is a hungry page with your majesty, 
and she thought he had best come in and render help.” 

“‘ Willingly,” cried Jasper. 

“ Nay, we will all go in,” said Charles. 

Active preparations for the morning meal were being made in 
the hall as the king entered with his attendants, 

A large fire was burning in the grate, at which Dame Joan was 
poring a brace of partridges, that emitted a very delectable 

our. 
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“‘ Nothing can be better than those birds, dame, unless it be 
a broiled mutton chop?” he cried. 

“There is a neck of mutton in the larder, an’ please your 
majesty, but I fear the meat may prove too fresh,” replied Joan, 

‘‘ Heed not that,” cried Charles. “ Mutton chops are the very 
thing. I will broil them myself. Bring me the gridiron, dame.” 

Very much amused by the order, Joan obeyed, and the chops 
being duly prepared, were skilfully broiled by the king, who 
never for a moment quitted his post, but turned them with a fork 
when requisite. 

While he was thus employed, William Penderel. came in, and 
could scarcely believe his eyes when he found the king standing 
beforethe fire. But the faithful fellow did not remain long in 
doors, for he was now left alone for a time, his brothers havi ing 
gone to their homes. 

Having completed his task to his entire satisfaction, and 
the infinite amusement of the lookers-on, Charles proceeded to 
the head of the table, and bidding Careless and the page sit 
down on either side of him, the chops were served by Joan, 
and greatly enjoyed. Charles insisted that the good dame 
should taste his cooker y, but she would touch nothing till she 
had served the partridges. She then discussed tlie chop at the 
lower end of the table, and declared, no doubt with truth, that 
she had never tasted aught so good in her life. 


XI. 


WHAT BROUGHT FATHER HUDDLESTONE TO BOSCOBEL. 


AFTER breakfast, Charles, attended by Careless, went out into 
the garden, and having previously consulted William Penderel, 
who did not seek to dissuade him from the step, v isited the oak, 
and remained for a long time contemplating it with mingled gra- 
titude and admiration. How majestic looked the tree on that 
morning! Before quitting it Charles spread his arms round its 
trunk in a loving embrace. 

On returning to the garden, Charles proceeded to the arbour, 
and sat down within it. So pleasant was the ‘Spot, that for a 
short time he surrendered himself to the enjoyment of the 
moment, and sank into a calm reverie, from which he was rather 
rudely disturbed by the sound of : approaching footsteps, and look- 
ing out he saw Father Huddlestone, accompanied by Careless. 
Greeting the priest with much respect, he met him at the top 
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of the mount, and led him into the arbour, graciously praying 
him to be seated. 

*¢ All good saints bless your majesty!” exclaimed the priest, 
“and guard you from your enemies. [have just come fronr 
Moseley Hall, and am the bearer of a message to your majesty 
from Lord Wilmot. His lordship is in great anxiety on your 
majesty’s account—very alarming reports haying reached him, 
which I am glad to find are unfounded, and he implores you to 
come on to Moseley Hall, where he feels sure you will be safe. 
To his lordship’s entreaties I would add those of my patron, Mr. 
Whitgreave, who places his house at your disposal, and has 
means, almost better than any other person, of offering you 
a secure asylum at this dangerous juncture. To these entreaties, 
my gracious liege,” continued the good priest, earnestly, 
“T will add my own. Do not remain here too long. Your 
enemies have been temporarily baffled in their quest, but I fear 
they will renew it, since their obstinacy is great.” 

The king listened attentively to what was said to him. 

‘¢] intended to remain here for a few days, holy father, till 
the danger should be blown over,” he said. ‘ But I perceive 
there is too much risk in doing so. Loth, therefore, as I am to 
leave Boscobel, I will come to Moseley Hall to-night.” 

‘Your majesty has determined well,” said Father Huddle- 
stone. ‘* But I entreat you to take a sufficient guard with you. 
The forest is full of rebel troopers. No doubt the trusty Penderels 
will guard you.” 

‘*¢ ] can count upon-them,” replied Charles. 

‘‘ T will speak with William Penderel myself, before I depart,” 
said the priest. 

**Do you depart soon, father ?”’ 

“¢ Almost immediately, sire. I return by Chillington.” 

‘Then come in at once and take some refreshment.” 

And rising as he spoke, the king led the way to the 
house. 

As the king and Father Huddlestone walked on, they per- 
ceived Careless and the page leaning from an open lattice 
window to the room on the ground floor. Thus seen they formed’ 
a very pretty picture. On his majesty’s approach they would. 
have drawn back, but he marched up to the window to speak 
to them. 

‘“¢ A change has taken place in my plans,” he said. ‘ Father 
Huddlestone is returning immediately to Moseley Hall. You 
must both go with him.” 

‘And leave you here, sire?” cried Careless. ‘I do not like 
June —VOL. I. NO. VI. 2F 
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the arrangement at all. But, of course, I must obey your 
majesty’s orders.” 

*‘Tf all goes well, I shall rejoin you to-morrow at Moseley,” 
said the ine “T shall travel at night, and with a sufficient 
escort.” 

‘‘ But why am I not to form one of your majesty’s escort ?” 
asked Careless. 

“Because you are wanted elsew here,” replied Charles, smiling. 

“‘ Well, since it must be, it must,” said Careless. ‘“ But your 
majesty may wish me at your side.” 

While Charles was thus conversing, the good priest entered the 
house, and finding Joan and her Leckendd in the hall, paused for a 
moment at the open door, and bestowed a benediction upon them. 
They received him with the greatest respect. William placed a 
. chair for him, and Joan quickly brought him some refreshment. 
While this was going on, the good father briefly explained the 
purport of his message to the king, and though the faithful 
pair were grieved to lose their important charge, they raised 
no objection. 

At this juncture Charles came in. 

“‘ My good friends,” he said, ‘1 perceive from your counte- 
nances that Father Huddlestone has told you I must ‘leave you. 
Never shall I forget your kindness to me, and I desire to express 
my gratitude in the good father’s presence.” 

“Your feelings do you honour, my liege,” said Father 
Huddlestone, rising. “Your majesty may rest assured that you 
have not more devoted subjects than the Penderels. As to Dame 
J oan——”’ 

“ Her price is above rubies,” interrupted the king. ‘“ I know 
it. Be seated, I pray, your reverence, and heed not my pre- 
sence. I have more hard work for you, William, and for your 
trusty brothers. To-night you must all escort me to Moseley 
Hall.” 

** We will all be ready, my liege, and shall account it no hard- 
ship,” replied William. ‘‘ We will take with us our brother-in- 
law, Francis Yates. We can trust him as we can trust our- 
selves.” 

*¢ The husband of the good woman who visited me in Spring 
Coppice ?”’ observed Charles. 

he same, sire.” 

‘* Then he is well mated,” said the king. 

“You must all go armed, William,” remarked Father Huddle- 
stone, gravely—“ ‘armed, and prepared to resist to the death. 
I warn you there is danger. ‘1 
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*¢ We will go fully prepared for any event,” rejoined William 
Penderel, resolutely. “We cannot do better than die for the 
king.” 

“That is a sentiment I have always inculcated,” said the 
father. 

‘‘ And I have not forgotten it, your reverence.” Then 
turning to the king, he added, “I will bid Humphrey bring his 
horse for your majesty. Moseley Hall is a long way off, and 
your majesty looks somewhat footsore.” 

*¢ Oddsfish ! I could not walk half a dozen miles without falling 
dead lame,” cried Charles. “ By all means let me have 
Humphrey’s nag.” 

Soon afterwards, Careless and the page, neither of whom had 
any preparations to make, came in to bid adieu to Joan and her 
worthy spouse; and Father Huddlestone, declaring he was suffi- 
ciently rested and refreshed, rose to depart. 

Before bidding adieu to Careless, the king gave him some in- 
structions in private, saying, as he left him at the garden gate, 

‘“‘ Tf we do not meet again, you will know what to do.” 

Charles did not wait for any reply, but, as if afraid of betray- 
ing the emotion he felt, walked quickly towards the arbour. On 

aining the summit of the mount, he looked round and saw that 
Father Huddlestone and his two companions were gazing 
anxiously at him from the skirts of the wood. Waving his hand 
to them, he entered the arbour, and was for some time lost in 
painful reflection. 


End of Book the Third. 
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THEATRICAL SURVEY. 


THE system adopted by the managers of most of the London 
theatres is so exactly opposed to the plan that would suggest itself 
naturally to an outsider as being the most likely to result in a 
finished performance, that it is a matter of surprise that dramas 
are presented with even the small amount of finish which cha- 
racterises them. In two houses, indeed, the system is adopted 
which works so well in Paris, and consequently at the Haymarket 
and at the Prince of Wales’s Theatres we have works produced 
with care, and actors who display the results of study. A 
manager who makes a practice of dismissing half his company at 
the end of a successful run, who engages new actors for his next 
great original drama, who makes attempts to obtain the service of 
any lady or géntleman in the profession who may happen to have 
made “a hit,” is almost as great an enemy of the drama as the 
most incapable of the gentlemen whom he employs to manu- 
facture his pieces. Any one who will take a list of the leading 
actors at present on the London stage, and at the same time look 
over the London playbills for three years, and observe how, 
during that short period, actors have changed about from theatre 
to theatre, will have an easy illustration of an evil which is suf- 
ficiently deplorable. With perhaps one exception, and that a 
theatre of modern growth and without traditions, no one can ac- 
curately determine on hearing a particular house named, either 
the description of piece to be performed, or the class of performers 
who will give the representation. Each house is without a par- 
ticular character to keep up. It is true the term “ Adelphi 
drama” has become current as describing, we presume, the class 
of performance offered at a particular establishment. In point 
of fact, however, it does nothing of the kind, for although the ex- 
pression brings to the mind the idea of melodrama, it also makes 
us remember a house where there is at present hardly a single 
member of the company that supported its pieces three years ago, 
and upon the stage of which ies have been produced from 


time to time of a most bewildering variety. 
First of all, in a theatre which is to be known by its character, | 
we demand a well-trained company permanently attached to the 
establishment. A company which will be so well trained and so 
ee, attached, that on a new piece being read there will 
e no difficulty, first of all (as there often is), in determining at 
once how the characters shall be cast, and no difficulty, in the 
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second place (as there often is), in persuading actors and actresses 

to play the parts which in the targa wisdom have been 

given them to play: 

Observations of this kind will occur to one in relation to all the 
theatres, but they are suggested to us at this moment by the 
Gaiety programme. The most commodious, the most elegant, and 
best appointed theatre in London is the theatre at which the 
principle of constant change, both in the actors and in the class 
of pieces produced, is most persistently carried out. We have 
met in our rambles with two companies, both styling themselves 
“Gaiety,” and both performing at other houses, while the Gaiety 
in the Strand remained open with a few of the actors left behind 
to supplement the efforts of people new to its boards, Now we 
do not wish to imply that the Gaiety is not well conducted, or 
that the entertainment is of a low class. Very much the reverse. 
The actors are first-class performers, the orchestra is one of the 
most famous in London, and the pieces produced are of so light 
a kind as not to put too great a strain on the company. We 
venture to think, however, that the principle is a wrong one, and 
that a less frequent change of programme and a less frequent 
change of company would increase rather than diminish the well- 
earned renown of this beautiful house. 

The Gaiety is at present occupied by Mr. Boucicault, that 
talented gentleman appearing in two of his own adaptations. The 
first a slight piece, from the French, entitled “Night and 
Morning,” and the second his celebrated “ Colleen Bawn,” Mr. 
Boucicault is about the only actor on the stage who can present 
the typical Irishman with anything like truth. We have seen a 
great many stage Paddies in our time, vigorous and noisy 
creatures, with an accent alternating cheerfully between York- 
shire and the dialect of Ethiopian serenaders, but whose delinea- 
tions, when we came to compare them with the procedure of the 
Irish peasant among his native pigsties, appeared to us to be 
anything but skilful. Mr. Boucicault, on the contrary, is quite 
perfect, and altogether at home in his Irish parts. The brogue 
is like honey on his tongue. The wildest metaphors come so 
directly from the heart that their extravagance is never thought 
of. So evident is the sincerity of the sentiment they convey, 
that we immediately accept them as licensed by poetic art. 
“Sure if my tears was pisen, divil a blade av grass there ’ud be on 
Muckross head.” And you believe the poor fellow instantly, and 
to your mind’s eye is pictured Myles weeping and the green grass 
withering up under the poisoned shower. No matter how patent 
may be the falsehood he is _* you, you cannot find it in your 
heart to disbelieve him, when detecting your sceptical smile he 
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looks at you with the bright unflinching eye of child-like 
innocence, and says, “Och, the divil a word of a lie in it.” Mr, 
Boucicault’s Myles-na-Coppaleen and Mrs. Boucicault’s Eily 
O’Conner are so familiar to most playgoers, that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on their great and peculiar merits. 

At the Queen’s Theatre a new play by a new writer has been 
produced, entitled “Ordeal by Touch.” It is a work of more 
than ordinary power, and is particularly successful in the element 
wherein most new writers are particularly weak; the characterisa- 
tion is excellent. Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who plays the leading part, 
is a very beautiful and a very graceful actress, but in this instance 
her performance would gain in power if she were less pro- 
nounced in parts and more sparing of her gestures throughout. 

The Prince of Wales company are playing in Lord Lytton’s 
celebrated comedy, “ Money,” with much greater success than 
was generally anticipated. Foreboding critics were so obliging 
as to foresee that actors who had been for five years playing Mr. 
Robertson’s comedies would be overweighted in a comedy of 
Lord Lytton’s. We admit that there is a very great difference 
between “Caste” and “ Money ;” we also admit (from bitter ex- 
perience) that Evelyn in the latter play is usually performed by 
tragedians of the gloomiest type, but we fail to perceive a 
transcendant superiority in the work of Lord Lytton to that of 
Mr. Robertson, and consequently we had made no unnecessary 
preparations for disappointment. The comedy is admirably 
played by this admirable and well-trained company. And 
although Mr. Coghlan’s Evelyn is (thank Heaven!) a very 
different performance to that with which other actors have ac- 
customed us, it is a very capital one, and the other parts are filled 
by actors of intelligence and ability ; two of them indeed—Miss 
Marie Wilton and Mr. Hare—displaying a qualification even 
more rare than these—namely, a genius for acting. 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR” AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Datias,” &ce.. 


VI. 


AFTER the story of the “ Merchant’s Son” was concluded, the 
first dervish, at the request of the nobleman, commenced— 


THE STORY OF THE PRINCE OF PERSIA, WHO BECAME A 
DERVISH. 


Hearken, friends, and for a little while give your attention to 
this my tale, which is beyond the remedy of any human help. I 
tell it you without reserve from beginning to aad. Though this be 
my clothing now, the wretch you see seated before you is a 
prince of Persia. It is a kingdom of all kingdoms, unrivalled 
as to its fertile soil and agreeable climate, and its capital, 
Ispahan, through the world is famed. As the proverb goes, “Tt 
is worth in its compass a hemisphere, and of many stars it is the 
sun.” Its inhabitants shine amongst all men as persons of refined 
manners and enlightened intellect. My father, the king, selected 
in my childhood the ablest and best tutors in every art and 
science, that I might be instructed in the rules of government. and 
skilled in every variety of knowledge. -I had at the age of 
fourteen attained great excellence in conduct and manners, and 
was well versed-in the learning of the day and the knowledge 
which is requisite for princes to be conversant in; and fond as I 
was of improving my mind, I constantly listened to the tales 
which wise men from all countries told me of good and great 
men. 

One day a man, who had frequently conversed with me about 
history, remarked to me that, though benevolence does not always 
meet with its reward in this life, yet the fame of a benefactor is 
such that through ages it is mentioned by all with favour. I 
asked him to tell me an instance of this, and he said that 
during the time that Hatim Tai lived, there was reigning in 
Arabia a king called Nofil, who envied Hatim on account of the 
way in which he was famed for his generosity. This king 
assembled a force to invade Hatim’s dominions. When Hatim 


heard of it, he said : 
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“Far be it from me to meet this tyrant in battle, for though I 
fear not him or death, yet I will not be the means of causing 
bloodshed and destruction amongst God’s servants.” 

So he left his residence and went and hid himself in a cave in 
the mountains. When the king heard of his departure, he-sent 
to have his property seized, and set a price upon his head. Five 
hundred gold mohurs was the reward offered to any one who 
would capture him. 

One day an old woodcutter, with his wife and two small 
children, arrived near the cave where Hatim was concealed, and 
began to gather fagots, and while doing so the old woman said to 
her husband : 

“Tf I were in luck now I might get sight of Hatim, and we 
ent seize him and take him to the king, and get five hundred 


mi 
gold mohurs, and then we should live in wealth and have done 
with this slavish life.” 

The old man said: 

“Such words are but idle chattering. My fate is that I should 
gather wood in the forest and sell it, and have enough to provide 
bread and salt for my family, or perhaps some day a tiger should 
seize me in the jungle. Let us mind our work, and not think of 
what is so unlikely as that a king should shower gold on us for 
seizing Hatim.” 

The old woman sighed, and said no more. 

Hatim heard the words of this poor old man, and thought that 
it would be both unmanly and unkind of him to take care of 
himself, and not be the means of giving wealth to others. He 
that has no mercy is no better than a butcher, neither should 
any man turn a deaf ear to the tale of distress. So his generosity 
of mind actually prompted him to issue from the cave and address 
the old woodcutter. 

“Sir, lam Hatim. Take me now to Nofil, and you will then 
get the reward which he has promised.” 

Then the old man answered : 

“Certainly by such a proceeding [ should benefit myself; but 
who knows what may happen you? Shall I be so base as to de- 
liver over to destruction, for the sake of gain, a man like you? 
The property that would be mine would perish like other worldly 
things. Who knows how long I should live to enjoy it, and when 
T should die? What answer could I give the Almighty at the 
judgment-day ?”, 

But Hatim entreated him earnestly to take him. He said he 
wished it himself, and it had always been his desire to give his life 
and his wealth up for the sake of benefiting some feliow-creature. 


But the old man said he could never consent to do it. At last 
Hatim said: 
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“Well, if you do not agree to it, I shall myself go to the king 


and tell him there was an old man that found me in this cave 
who should get the reward.” 

Then the old man laughed, and asked : 

“ Are you to get aothinie but ill-treatment in return for so 
much good ?” 

While this was going on other men came up, and, hearing the 
conversation, seized on Hatim and took him with them to where 
Nofil sat in his camp, and the old man followed after them 
mournfully. When they were in the king’s presence, he asked 
who was it first took Hatim. Then those men, one after another 
spoke of himself as the person who did it. One said that he had 
laid in wait for him several days, and, in fact, no one but he could 
have managed it. Another boasted that he had been the captor, 
and several more insisted that through their means his hiding: 

lace had been found out, and so many claimants were there, 
that Hatim saw that the king was at a loss to make out the truth, 
so he said: 

“Tf you wish to hear the true history, that old man who is 
crying in the corner is the — who is entitled to the prize of 
seizing me. If the word of man is to be relied on, he is your 
creditor for the money; and if a man does not abide by his 
word, in what is the man superior to other animals?” 

Then the king told the old man to come near, and asked him 
to say how it was, and he told the king the whole story from 
beginning to end, and it was clear to him that Hatim in his 
generosity did not even scruple to risk his life for another’s 
benefit. He saw also that all the others, who had told a different 
story, were liars, and he ordered that, in place of five hundred 
gold mohurs, they should each receive five hundred blows on their 
heads with a slipper. Then were they tied down and punished 
till their heads were bald with the blows. Such was the re- 
compense they met with for their untruth, and it was just; for 
though it be a common offence, it is one hateful to God and man. 
It then occurred to the king that one like Hatim, who had thus 
risked his life for another, was well worthy of his ae in 
place of his a? So he took his hand and gave him 
much praise for his conduct, and made him sit beside him on his 
throne, complimented him upon his noble bearing, and ordered 
that full restitution should be made of all that was taken from 
him, and also a new graut of land given him. And to the old 
woodcutter he gave an order to receive from the treasury five 
hundred gold mohurs, which he went away with, invoking bless- 
ings upon the king’s head. ; 

When I heard this account of Hatim, I felt ashamed that he 
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alone of all his country should be remarkable for his generosity, 
and that the high standard of benevolence should be reached 
solely by one indi ividual, and I said : 

“Can I not aspire to be a benefactor of the same sort ?” 

For though so very much lies in my power as a prince of Persia, 
I should consider no greatness enviable unless I could be good 
also, and whatever act of beneficence a man performs, he may 
rest assured there will be in future a reward for it. I pondered 
on such things, and at last determined in my mind to send for an 
architect to construct a large building, with forty different 
entrances to it, lofty and spacious. In the course of a short time 
it was built, and my plan was that all poor persons who should 
come to any of the forty doors should receive whatever they 
asked for, either in silver or gold, and from morn till night a con- 
course of them came and were thus relieved. 

One day a faqueer came to the first door and asked for a gold 
mohur, which he got, and then the next day to the second door, 
and asked for two, and so on to the third for three, and kept on 
increasing his demand at every door up to the fortieth, where he 

ot forty gold mohurs, and the next day began again at the first 
en and asked for a gold mohur. I said to him: 

“ Covetous that you are, what sort of a faqueer are you that do 
not know the initials letters of a faqueer ?” 

“Well, tell me them,” he replied. 

I said: “‘F’ for faqu (which means starvation), ‘q’ for 
quanayat (which means contentment), and ‘r’ for reazut (which 
means abstinence). He who in his habits ha not carry out these 
three is no faqueer. After receiving so much money, have you 
spent it, or have you hoarded it up? ? The money was meant to 
relieve want, not to encourage avarice. Was it not enough that 
you should be paid an increasing number of gold mohurs at each 
door you came to, but must you now begin afresh, and amass 
them in the same w ay again? And when you have collected all 

ou wish, what steps w ill you then take? The duty of a faqueer 
is to trust God a day for his daily sustenance. What sort of 
faqueer was that who gave you other instructions? You should 
assume the part of one, and be ashamed of not exhibiting patience 
and contentment.’ 

When he heard my words he was enraged, and cast the whole 
heap of gold which he had been given on ‘the ground, and said : 

“Enough, good sir; be not so hasty. Take what you have 

ven me back, and do not again assume the name of a benefactor 
frukkee) You are far indeed from being such, and to be such 
is difficult. There are also three initial words to the term 


sukkee, which, if you carry out, you may call yourself worthy of 
the name.” 
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“ Well, sir, tell me them,” I replied. 

He said: “‘*S’ for summace (patience), and ‘kh’ for Khof 
Illahee (fear of God), and ‘e’ for ead ruknee (or remembrance). 
Until you can carry out these three you cannot call yourself 
pas and a generous man is so high in value that, though he 

e a sinner, he still is a friend of the Almighty. I have travelled 
through many countries, but never met a generous person except 
the Princess of Bussoora. The Almighty has aves the cloak of 
generosity round her. Many wish to be as she is, but none come 
up to it.” 

I then begged him to pardon me, and again receive the money ; 
but he answered : “ 

“No; and if you were to offer me your kingdom, I would spit 
on it, nor would I care to touch it.” And saying so, he went 
away. 

But when I thought of the praise which he gave the Princess 
of Bussoora, my mind had no rest, for continually I thought of 
some means of getting access to her dominions and seeing her. 

Shortly after this the king, my father, died, and I was seated 
upon the throne. But I still bore the same thought in mind, I 
sent for all my counsellors and the chief officers of the kingdom, 
and consulted with them about my going to Bussoora, an ry! 
none of them thought the proposal a good one; and though 
said I should be sure to return soon, they seemed dissatisfied. 
One day I sent for the wuzeer, and giving him over the charge 
of the kingdom, and telling him to act as he thought proper, I 
took my departure, having put on a coarse red dress, and, in the 
disguise of a faqueer, sealed alone in the direction of Bussoora. 
In every resting-place, at the end of each day’s journey, I was 
met by servants of the queen, who took me into a house of a kind 
appropriated for travellers, and plenty of attendants were there 
night and day to do whatever 1 should require. I found it so 
during a continous journey of a month, when I reached Bussoora ; 
and when I entered the town, an intelligent and gentlemanlike 
young man, well-dressed, handsome, and of good address, came 
to me, and said that he was purposely stationed there to receive 
faqueers; that he came to show me the house where I should 
bathe my feet after my journey, and it would indeed be honoured 
TP my going there. I asked him to favour me with his name. 

e told me that it was Bedarbukt (fortune to the houseless), 

Admiring the goodness and affability he showed, I went with 
him to the house, which was one worthy of a king’s residence. 
He got ready for me a bath, and when I had refreshed myself, he 
had the table-cloth spread, with four choice dishes laid on it; one 
full of gravy-poolao, another koorma-poolao, a third kid-poolao, 
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and in the fourth an omelette; many different kinds of cakes, 
which were prepared in nine different ways ; many kabobs both 
of fowl and meat, made dishes of vegetables, meat, and eggs, and 
pastry also in all shapes—pudding s, sweetmeats, jam, pickles, and 
various other dainties. There was such abundance that I could 
not do more than taste each dish. But the youth pressed me, 
and said : 

“Why you do not eat anything? These are purposely pre- 
pared for you.” 

I replied: “I hope that your good hospitality may be rewarded. 
I really cannot eat more. I have had so much that I am come 
to a standstill, and the flavour of your fare is so delicious that I 
have not words to express it.” 

When he saw that I had finished, the servants removed the 
dishes and cloth, and spread an under-cloth of embroidered velvet t, 
and basins of gold for washing the hands in, and the besun to 
rub over the hands, and again other ewers full of hot water, and 
the pawn-boxes, which had all that was requisite, with the places 
for lime-leaves, and betel-nut; also spices were mingled to make 
it more relishing, and the water-curriers brought in iced water. 
At night they lit the camphor lamps, and the affable gentleman 
stay ed sitting and talking to me. When it was nine o'clock, he 
pointed to a curtained couch, and told me it was there at my 
service. I said to him: 

“Oh, sir! the faqueer’s couch should be a mat or a tiger's skin. 
Such a bed as you show me is for one who studies his own 
comfort.’ 

“This is specially prepared for faqueers, it is not my property,” 
was his answer. 

As he was bent upon my compliance, I said no more, and 
when he had left the room, | lay down on the couch which was 
as a bed of roses, and many flowers were placed in vases all 
round the room, and the frankincense was burning so as to 
ditfuse such odours that the very brain was perfumed and the 
senses sunk to repose as it were in Elysium. 
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MRS. BUSHBY. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


It is with feelings of sincere and deep regret that we have to 
record the death of Mrs. Bushby, an old and most valued con- 
tributor to these pages. For some years she had been a constant 
invalid, but her energy was so great that she never allowed any 
bodily ‘suffering to prevent her from cheerfully fulfilling her 
varied home duties, or to interfere with her literary pursuits. 

This gifted lady possessed talents of no ordinary description, 
and her numerous contributions to this, and other publications, 
can testify to her varied powers. She not only wrote tales, 
biographies, and historical sketches with facility, but her trans- 
lations from several languages have all the ease and elegance of 
original compositions. “Among her stories we may mention, 
‘¢The Planter’s Daughter,” ‘The Belles of the Island,” “ Why 
is she an Old Maid,” *‘ The Arlingtons,” ec. Some of the 
scenes in the first of these tales are laid in the sunny Carib Isle, 
which was the place of her birth, and which she loved so well. 
There is much freshness and truthfulness in the characters 
depicted in these West Indian tales. 

The British public are in a great measure indebted to Mrs. 
Bushby for introducing to their notice the lighter Danish litera- 
ture of the present day. Many of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
works were confided by him for translation to this lady, and we 
need scarcely say that they were rendered into English in a 
manner which gave perfect satisfaction to the author, and plea 
sure to those who perused them. We may call attention * 
“The Poet’s Day Dreams,” a collection of sketches of so fanciful 
a nature, as to make it no light task to preserve their beauty and 
elegance in a foreign language ; ; also**The Sandhills of Jutland,” 
“The Ice Maiden,” “To Be, or not to Be,” “In Spain,” be- 
sides numerous other minor stories by the same well-known 
and favourite author. 

Many tales by the popular Danish writers—Carl Bernhard, 
Goldschmidt, B. 8. Ingemann, &. 8. Blicher, Christian W inther, 
Carit Etlar, H. P. Holst, &., were translated by Mrs. Bushby, 
though it would take up too much space to enumerate them 
here. 

The original poems by this lamented lady are, perhaps, not 
so well known as they deserve to be, and we cannot close our 
short paper without alluding to them. Some of them have 
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appeared, from time to time, in various periodicals, but with the 
modesty which is so closely allied to true genius, Mrs. Bushby could 
never be prevailed upon to publish them in a collected form, 
though often urged to do so by her friends and admirers. Her 
poems are very beautiful, particularly those on religious subjects, 
which breathe a spirit of deep feeling and humble f faith, 

Added to the above gifts, Mrs. Bushby was an accomplished 
musician, and had a just appreciation of everything that is 
beautiful in nature and in art. 

A wide and diversified range of reading, coupled with kind- 
ness of heart and pleasing manners, made Mrs. Bushby a most 
agreeable companion ; her greatest delight seemed to be in doing 
good, no one ever appealed to her in vain, and nothing proved 
a twouble to her when the object was to assist those in " distress. 
She has passed from this earth, but her memory will long be 
cherished and respected by all who had the happiness of her 


friendship. 








PAINTING. 
(SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ) 
By Nicwouas MICHELL. 


PAINTING ! thou camest from the sky, 
With thought and passion in thine eye, 
Thy robes all purple flowing ; 
Thou camest like a thing of flame, 
Angel or muse, whate’er thy name, 
When western suns were glowing, 
Sprinkling rich colours on the air, 
Making the beauteous still more fair, 
A grace on grace eae 


Maiden, of origin divine! 

So lovely thou ‘didst move and shine, 
Men hailed thee a bright glory ; 

Thy brush thou gavest unto T: aste ; 

With grand desion and fancy chaste, 
Illuming | ages hoary 

Oh, what a cift thou didst ctu 

Till pencil, with its radiant show, 
Outdazzled song and story! 











Painting. 


From Italy, from Flemish shore, 
The years ‘have borne thee jubilant o'er 
The waves around us dashing ; 
And British genius owns thy spell ; 
Thou com’st among our rocks to dwell, 
With light ‘and colour flashing : 
Thou sittest mid thy tasteful crew, 
Who their calm, noble toil pursue, 
Nor heed life’s thunder-crashing. 


And now on these bright walls there shine 
Thy fruits, O Painting! proud, divine, 
The life thine art bestoweth! 
The soul’s fine visions, thought severe, 
Arrested, speak in colour here, 
And genius summer glow eth : 
Another world before us spreads, 
Where Fancy all her sunlight sheds, 
And beauty’s cup o’erfloweth. 


Then Painting, let us yield to thee 

The soul’s s deep thanks, thy gifts to be 
Treasured through all the ages ; 

Thou canst past dreams and scenes “restore, 

Thou makest hearts love nature more, 
And charmest saints and sages, 

Filling with rapture, too, untold, 

Thy votary’ s breast, and, more than gold, 
Granting him fame’s proud wages. 
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NO FATHERLAND.* 


MADAME VON OpPeEn’s work, judged by the standards usually 
applied in criticising a novel, w rould be unhesitatingly condemned 
as failing in point of art. A work of fiction which has no plot— 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term—which displays but little 
skill in the portray: al of character, and in which the dramatis 
persone indulge in remarks to one another which occasionally 
cover six or seven pages, must fail to please those by whom com- 
plexity of plot, rapidity of action, and briskness of dialogue are 
regarded as essential qualities. ‘“ No Fatherland,” in a word, is 
not to be judged with this judgment. No one in perusing these 
interesting volumes can fail to be struck with the fact that it is 
not fiction, but truth stranger than fiction which forms the mate- 
rial of the work. And a “further fact forces itself on the atten- 
tion of the reader, namely, that of the incidents contained in the 
story the author has hoon something more than a disinterested 
observer. 

Court intrigues, the plots of Jesuits, the amours of princes, 
and the love of woman, make up the bulk of the volumes. We 
would not have our readers imagine that Madame von Oppen’s 
book is to be classed with those silly public: itions which were 
from time to time obtruded upon the notice of our great-grand- 
fathers, those three volume romances which, purporting “to be 
written by “a person of quality,” attempted to give circulation 
to the stupid scandals of a not over particular court, in which, 
under the affectation of disguise, racy anecdotes were retailed 
about “his R—y—l H—gh—ss ‘te Pr—nce R—g—nt,” and 
spirited descriptions given of the private life of that august 
personage. At the same time, we cannot altogether acquit the 
cifted authoress on this count. There are a number of matters 
opened up which, though relevant in some degree to the subject 
in hand, might, we think, have been passed over in silence. Time 
the avenger “brings with him his own rewards and punishments, 
and having meted them out to the puppets in his ng draws 
over the stage a veil of years which should be left unlifted unless 
some wise purpose is to be served by the exposure. The intention 
in a work of this kind will always be apparent, and in the in- 
tention of the present book will be discovered its justification. 
There is none of the unpleasant flippancy which characterises 








* No Fatherland. By Madame von Oppen. ‘I'wo Vols. London: Samuel 
ry’: 
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the productions of “the person of quality.” There is none of 
the distressing eagerness to search out the exciting details of an 
amour which give flavour to the revelations of the professional 
scandal-monger. Above all, there is none of the heartlessness 
and cynicism which render w orks such as those to which we have 
alluded so utterly disgusting to men or women possessing an atom: 
of good taste. 

“No Fatherland” is written from the heart, and has an under- 
tone of subdued passion which now and then utters itself with 
strange distinctness. A purpose, moreover, is evident in the 
earlier chapters, which increases and gathers strength with the 
progress of the narrative. We will endeavour to give a sketch 
of that narrative, necessarily omitting points which may have a 
relative importance greater than those which we shall hastily 
reproduce. But to include every incident—small in compass as 
the incidents are when compared with the large amount of dis- 
cursive dialogue—would be clearly impossible. 

The story ‘of the book is the history of three generations of a 
family, the members of which—the female members particularly 
—appear to have been endowed with great personal charms, and 
a considerable amount of what is called genius. Persecuted 
from the commencement by a religious sect, “and dwelling from 
time to time in all parts of the world, they were always more or 
less misrepresented by their Christian friends. And that large 
material for misrepresentation was afforded will appear when it 
is stated that one member of the family, in the second of the 
three generations, had an affair of the heart with a Russian 
prince, and that the daughter of this lady entertained a passion 
for the son of a German monarch, which passion was reciprocated 
by the young gentleman with warmth and sincerity. ‘To state 
that both these affairs were of the purest and most honourable 
nature on both sides; to state that matrimony was the intention 
of each in both cases; to show that the accomplishment of matri- 
mony was only prevented, in the first instance, by the inter- 
ference of an autocratic father, and in the second instance by the 
will of the lady herself, who was unaware, at the time of her 
engagement, of the royal parentage of her swain—to set forth 
all these facts appears to be one of the chief objects of “No 
Fatherland.” 

The following sketch of events will afford some idea of the 
nature of this interesting romance of fact. 

In the year 1790, the wife of a Greek merchant travelling i in 
the south of France with her husband, was prematurely delivered 
of a female child. The infant was stolen from the parents by 
the French bonne, and placed under the care of a Roman 
Catholic priest, who was informed that it was the illegitimate 
June—VOL. I. NO. VI. 2G 
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result of a liaison between a Spanish lady and a Greek bourgeois. 
From this infant was to spring the family whose history Madame 
von Oppen recor ds. And this was the first of a series of mis- 
representations—all of them of a similar nature—which attached 
to the house from first to last. The child was baptised into the 
Roman Catholic Church, was christened Dolores, and at a suitable 
age entered a sisterhood. For some reason of their own, which 
to their minds and to the mind of the author may appear fe: asible, 
but which from a dramatic point of view appears absurdly in- 
sufficient, the Jesuits concocted a story which reflected upon the 
chastity of the young Dolores, and under the sting of this false 
accusation the girl left the nunnery, and sought employment in 
Madrid (in which city, by the way, the nunnery was situated). 
Her priestly persecutors, however, had circulated the nasty story 
among the shopkeepers, and the employment sought was not 
obtained. It had been foreseen, all this, and arrangements had 
been made in the event of its coming to pass. <A certain old 
lady, called the Seiora de Bayo, who ‘suffered on the one hand 
from the tyranny of a husband, and on the other from the 
tyranny of the Jesuits, whose invaluable accomplice she was, was 
deputed bv her pastors and masters to meet Dolores, when want 
of employment began to mean want of food, and to receive her 
into her own house. Sejiora de Bayo did so. And acting on 
further instructions, attempted to debauch the girtl’s mind by 
introducing to her notice scenes and individuals altogether cal- 
culated to bring about this infernal result. Meantime, Luis de 
Bayo, son of the sefiora, and an officer in a Portuguese regiment, 
returns home, falls in love with Dolores, and with a want * 
discretion, om to say decency, which we trust is confined to 
Spain, selects as the spot best suited for the proposal, Dolores’ 
own little bedroom. A passing chambermaid, looking through 
the half-open door, and seeing Luis engaged in kissing Dolores, 
locks the door, throws the key along the passage, and summons 
the sefiora with the rest of the household. Situation: Luis and 
Dolores locked into the latter's sleeping apartment, with distracted 
mother and giggling servants on the outside clamouring fer ad- 
mission. To a nation well acquainted with the comedies of 
Calderon and Lope de Vega, dramatic situations of this kind 
were perfectly familiar. This comprises the third in the series of 
misrepresentations. The mother will hear no explanations, or 
will credit none. Luis and Dolores run away and get married. 
They settle eventually in-Lisbon. Have issue one son, also Luis 
de Bayo. The parents are both dead in the year 1835, to which 
date the author now skips. 

Part the second follows the fortunes of an American family 
who make the acquaintance of certain: Russian Imperial Princes 
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during the celebration of certain grand fancy balls. One of the 
daughters of this American family , Bella Carleton by name—of 
Trish descent, of extraordinary beauty, but with a decided 
tendency tow ardé that sort of second-hand and il-digested 
philosophy which Mr. Bradlaugh talks in our own time, and 
dignifies with the name of “ free- thinking ”—falls in love with 
one of the Russian Imperial Princes aforesaid. The Russian 
Imperial Prince also falle hopelessly in love with Bella. Then 
follow those ill-fated indiscretions which yield the gossips food 
for future scandal. Bella has clandestine meetings with her 
imperial lover, during which they discuss a little love and a great 
amount of continental politics. These pleasant little meetings, 
however, are suddenly interrupted by no less a person than the 
Czar of all the Russias himself, who having had information of 
the prince’s doings, swoops down upon the Carleton’s hotel and 
places his imperial veto on the proceedings. Bella is in tears, 
first pleads with the emperor, then proceeds to argue the point 
with him, but eventually surrenders. “ ‘God bless thee, m 
child,’ said the emperor, and two hours afterwards Bella had left 
St. Petersburg.’ 

Leaving St. Petersburg, the Carletons came to Berlin, and 
happened to put up at the | same hotel as Linis de Bayo, the son of 
Dolores. This Luis is described as having been "possessed of 


rn 
great physical beauty, which was second only to his perfection of 
mind. "There were very few European languages which he 


didn’t speak. He played all sorts of music—of all countries. 
He discussed all sorts of subjects with ease and intelligence. He 
was withal a dreamer—an idealist, and, to crown all, in his eyes 
the requisite and the luxurious were synonymous words. He 
was just the sort of man one would have im: agined to console the 
afflicted Bella. But Bella was not easily consoled, “ Off with 
the old love, on with the new” was not an article of her creed. 
And it took a long time before young Luis de Bayo was able to 
gain his end and make Bella his wife. “ He followed her to 
America. where six months afterwards he married her, and about 
a year after they were married Bella died very suddenly in child- 
birth, leaving poor de Bayo a widower with twins, a boy anda 
girl, that he brought up in Mexico, where he bought a handsome 
villa and lived like an eccentric Orient: al prince. ‘d 

De Bayo dies of yellow fever. Tis son is assassinated. The 
property which should have descended to the d: uughter has been 
badly invested and disappears. And in the person of this un- 
fortunate girl the whole interest of the after-part of the story 
centres. The character of Nina is well drawn by an evidently 
sympathetic pen. Perhaps we get rather more of her politic ‘al, 


philosophical, and religious theories than is altogether desirable, 
2G 2 
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but as the promulgation of these theories, valuable or otherwise, 
appears to be one of the main purposes of the writer, we have as 
little right to quarrel with her for ventilating them, as we have 
to question her wisdom in writing the book at all. The chief 
incillent in her career, which is narrated at great length, is her 
en ment to a German prince, who travelling incognito is. 
‘elpetnaed to her as Lieutenant von Altendorf. Under the 
impression that he really is what he asserts himself to be, Nina is 
about to become his bride. But on discovering the truth, she 

rofesses her abhorrence of morganatic marriages, dismisses Prince 
eee. and devotes her life to the dissemination of moral and 
religious truth, mingled with very bitter denunciations of the 
Jesuits and the Revolutionists. 

The last chapter of this singular book is entitled “ Eighteen 
Years Afterwards,” and imparts a wonderful flavour of reality to 
the work. It is in the form of a letter written by Nina to Prince 
Hector, and is dated “ London, March 22, 1872.” In the course 
of her observations to her old admirer, she explains that she has 
been advised to write her story in a book under the title “ No 
Fatherland,” and leave it behind her after her death. We do 
not wish to push our inquiries too far, or to pry indecently into 
the affairs of others. But we imagine that if the writer of “ No 
Fatherland” had wished to convey the idea that she and her 
character Nina de Bayo were identical, she could not have 
conveyed it in plainer words. We do not wish to assert this 
‘ identity. But certainly the inference is one which will be drawn 

by persons gifted only with repre | perception. And this is, to 
our thinking, the great blemish of the novel. The Prince Hector 
and other notable persons described in the story are very easily 
distinguished under the thin disguise of name. Although we 
may penetrate that disguise for ourselves, the writer is careful 
never to remove it. When, therefore, we find one real person 
obtruded in place of. a fictitious character, we require a stronger 
word to qualify the indiscretion than inartistic or unnecessary. 

“ No Fatherland ” is written gracefully, and in some portions 
rises into genuine satire. There is a dash of irony in it which is 
thoroughly enjoyable—and now and then a dash of sarcasm 
which is less so. Madame Von Oppen’s “opinions” cover so 
vast an extent of debatable ground that we must. refrain from the 
discussion of them. They are, however, admirably — often 
eloquently—expressed. Her experience of life has been more 
strange and varied than that of most ladies. And her talent for 
embodying that experience in a book, though somewhat peculiar, 
is very conspicuous. 

Mr. Tinsley has done his part of the work well. The printing, 
paper, and binding are soalieet. 














FITZ. 


I. 


A TALL, thin, grey-haired man, with a slight stoop, upon whom 
his thread-bare suit of black sat as lightly as his consciousness of 
his undeservings and shortcomings seemed to press heavily, pre- 
sented himself before Mr. Thomas Tamberlyk, the sole suryiving 
partner of the firm of Tamberlyk Brothers, and made a commu- 
nication. 

Mr. Tamberlyk was in his private room writing. He put 
down his pen, and quietly surveying the meek personage before 
him, said slowly : 

“Mr. Jockins, how exceedingly stupid you are! Don’t you 
see I am busy?” 

Mr. Jockins did not observe any especial signs of activity, but 
he looked properly meek and sorry. 

“The rector, sir, and churchwardens. I thought you would 
hardly like to refuse to see them.” 

“T wish the rector and the churchwardens at—— Yes, I have 
a great respect for them, as you know, Mr. Jockins; but upon 
my word Well, what is it?” looking at a bill placed in his 
hand. “Oh—hum—a sermon next Sunday, at the parish 
church, by the Rev. Timothy Hummerstrum, on behalf of the 
‘ Society for the Spread of Truth, Humph! I can’t give less 
than five guineas. Really, Jockins, if you had but a grain of 
sense, you would have said I was out of town for several days. 
But the mischief’s done now. Show the people in.” 

Mr. Jockins disappeared, and presently he ushered in the 
rector and churchwardens, whom Mr. Tamberlyk greeted with 
affectionate earnestness. 

“You know already our object in coming,dear Mr. Tamberlyk,” 
said the rector. “We feel the greatest interest in this valuable 
institution. It was founded by myself a few years ago, and I 
hope and believe very great blessings will spring from it.” 

“Doubtless, doubtless, my dear sir,” said Mr. Tamberlyk, 
sympathisingly. ‘Have you made much progress as yet ?” 

“ Why, no,” replied the rector, with an expression of sadness, 
“we have had our troubles. What really good efforts are with- 
out them! We had collected several hundreds of pounds when 
our treasurer—hum——” 
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“ Bolted with half the money,” interposed one of the church- 
wardens. 

“ Alas! yes,” resumed the rector, “and our collector—hum——” 

“ Embezzled the rest,” chimed in the other churchwarden. 

* So, we have to commence afresh, Mr. Tamberlyk,” continued 
the rector. “And as you are foremost in every good work, 
you know——” 


“You are very kind. Iwish I could do more. I admire your 
society. A capital idea, ‘ Society for the Suppression of Truth.’” 

“Spread,” corrected the rector. 

“ei , | mean, of course. Well, I am indeed delighted to 
contribute my mite. If this small matter” (handing a cheque 
for five guineas) “can be put in the plate on Sunday, I ‘shall 
esteem it a favour. Good morning. I am so pleased to have 
seen you.” 

Qut went the rector and the churchwardens, bowing and smiling. 

“ Only five guineas !” grumbled the rector, as they descended 
the stairs. 

“ Horrid old screw !” muttered the senior churchwarden. 

“Mr. Jockins,” said Mr. Tamberlyk, when the petitioners 
were gone, “ enter five guineas to the ‘Society for the Spread 
of Truth. And pray, sir, for the rest of the day use your wits 
a trifle, and tell an; more applicants that I am out of town fora 


week.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And sure enough, when another application came, half an hour 
afterwards, and the deputy and common councilmen of the 
ward besought a contribution for the widow and children of the 
vestry clerk, who had died suddenly at the close of the last 
Lord Mayor’s dinner, Mr. Jockins declared his master to be a 
hundred miles away. It was awkward, though, that Mr. Tam- 
berlyk should issue from his room at the very moment, -and 
almost stumble into the deputy’s arms. He -was obliged to say 
nay had delayed his journey an hour or two, unknown to his 
clerk. 

Didthese matters much disturb a man of such good nerves as 
Mr. Tamberlyk? He was as irritable, touchy, and nervous that 
day as he could be. His visitors stared, and most of his clerks 
(not every one) marvelled. ‘He was in and out perpetually, and 
each time he returned he seemed more discompesed than before. 

A young, showily-dressed man entered the office. 

“Governor in?” he inquired of Jockins. 

“Yes, Mr. Harcourt. Not very well I fancy,” he said, im a 
low ‘tone. 


“ He ill!” was the reply, in a half-contemptuous tone. “ The 
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first time in his life, then. With his jolly ‘hatred of the pro- 


fession, he’s never ill, and never will be.’ 

The young man almost finished the sentence in the presence 
of his respected father. 

“They said you were ill,” he said, as Mr. ‘Tamberlyk turned 
to look at him. 

“If they had said you are a fool, they would have been nearer 
the mark,” was the gracious response. “ Who was that girl I 
saw you riding with in Rotten Row yesterday ?” 

Harcourt knew it would be useless trying a whole falsehood, 
and denying he was in Rotten Row at <all,.so he put forth a 

ial one. 

“Oh, little Fiz-wigs, you mean. A dashing little ‘bit of girl- 
kind is Fiz-wigs—and——” 

“ And you'll drive me mad, Harcourt,” interrupted his father, 
in a tone so serious, and with a look so stern, that even Harcourt 
was startled. “ What on earth is to be the issue of this tom- 
foolery? If you are not utterly demented, think for a moment 
what Miss Goldey would have said had she seen you with that— 
thing.” 

a Oh, Matilda’s all right,” was the careless reply. “ Who'd 
be jealous of Fiz-wigs 1 should like to know? And [I tell you 
what it is,” he continued, with a defiant air. “I am not going to 
have Fiz-wigs pulled to pieces. She is not only the prettiest, 
but the most fascinating girl I know. Amd she is not what you 
mply. I only call her Fiz-wigs——”" oe 

y this time Mr. Tamberlyk had risen from his chair, his faee 
expressing the utmost amazement. 

“ Harcourt, you're drunk !” he exclaimed. 

“T am not drunk. Iam as sober as old Jockins outside, who 
is a strict teetotaller, until he smells the punch brewing at 
the Dragon. 

“'Let’s put an end to this nonsense, Harcourt. Are you going 
to fulfil your engagement to Matilda Goldey? Do you love her, 
sir?” 

“Love her! Of course I do. Five feet high, and three 
broad, with a slight limp; her complexion like her own guineas, 
and her two eyes as much bent on amalgamation as two contiguous 
railways. Of course I love her. I love her—dearly.” 

“No absurdities here, sir. Reserve them for the time when 
you may have to get your living in a travelling show, and to 
@ppear at night with red and white streaks on your face. Now, 
look you. st ou have not a shilling independent of me, 
and you may learn what it is to be penniless. Jeave me, please. 
And let me advise you to go straight .away to Miss Matilda 




















Goldey, and to bring yourself into training to become such a 
husband as she has a right to expect.” 

“Humph! Lovely humour he’s in,” muttered Harcourt, as he 
turned away. “I declare I’m a good mind to out with it. It 
cannot be concealed much longer. But no, not to-day. I’m 
not quite strong enough to-day. It will be a blaze when it 


? 


comes.’ 

With these mysterious half-utterances, away went Harcourt 
Tamberlyk. 

A darker and yet a darker shade over Mr. Tamberlyk’s face. 

“ Have you heard the news?” inquired Jockins, of a fellow 
clerk. “ We're in for it, it seems. ar will be declared almost 
immediately.” 

Looks passed between the clerks. After a minute’s silence, 
one said softly : 

“ How will it affect 

“Hush! here he comes.” And Mr. Tamberlyk once more 
went out, but came back almost directly. 

Later! Darker! How long was Mr. Tamberlyk going to 
stay to-night? The usual hour of departure had passed. No 
bell had rung, and no letters to copy had been furnished. It 
was seven o'clock when Mr. Tamberlyk opened his door, and 
aid in a husky voice: 

“Mr. Debits and Mr. Jockins, I shall want you, please, to 
‘ remain awhile. All else may leave.” 

Glad enough to get away, all but the ledger-clerk and Mr. 
Jockins quickly departed. When the last had gone, Mr, 
Debits and Mr. Jockins drew together, and looked meaningly 
at one another. Mr. Debits then took Mr. Jockins by the only 
button on his coat which would allow such a liberty with 
impunity, and turned the forefinger of his other hand upwards, 
as though he were pushing it through a tube. As he thus acted, 
he nodded three times in a most mysterious manner, almost 
touching Mr. Jockins’s nose. Mr. Jockins seemed not at all 
astonished at this pantomime, for he nodded in response ; and, 
putting his mouth to Mr. Debit’s ear, he faintly murmured: 
“‘A facer or a knock-down?” To which Mr. Debits replied with 
his legs in the same position towards Mr. Jockins: “A knock- 
down.” Both gentlemen were slightly gasping under this inter- 
change of ideas, when the ledger-clerk was summoned into Mr. 
Tamberlyk’s room. 

It does not much matter what took place between Mr. Tam- 
berlyk and Mr. Debits, or between the former and Mr. Jockins, 
who was subsequently called. An hour or more was consumed 
in the interview, and then Mr. ‘l'amberlyk was again alone. 
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Yes, there sat that arbitrary, hard man, the possessor a month 

70 of a hundred thousand pounds, now contemplating ruin. 

ill to-day he had fully thought all serious mischief might be 
averted, now it was overwhelming and irretrievable. 

Half an hour passed, and a great change occurred. It had 
become a matter of perfect indifference to Mr. Tamberlyk, that 
full extent of wreck and disaster, the thought of which a few 
minutes ago made even his stubborn head to bow. The reproaches 
of creditors no longer sounded in his ears ; the blasting of his 
high commercial name no longer caused him to quail. Had he 
then been dreaming? No, all this was at hand. Was «he 
dreaming now? No, he was not dreaming—he was dead. 


IT. 


THERE was a very good reason why Mr. Harcourt Tamberlyk 
did not, and could not, love Miss Matilda Goldey, to whom, by- 
the-bye, he was not actually engaged, as his father had repre- 
sented, though the young lady had a right to look for an en 
ment very soon. ‘The young scapegrace was already married! 
Yes, he had been married a month to Miss Fitzwilliam Jones. I 
suppose when she received that high-sounding Christian name, 
her parents thought to throw some little ornamentation around 
the “Jones,” but the result was, that among her relatives the 
young lady came to be addressed “ Fitz,” while among intimate 
and not very respectful acquaintance, she was styled “ Fiz- 


3 


wigs. 

Witz had a mother and one sister, three years older. The 
party occupied part of a house in a bye West-end street. 

It was on the morning of the day when the event narrated in 
the last chapter occurred, that Mrs. Jones and Rosina sat working 
and chatting. 

“T am so sorry, Rosy, you don’t like the same courses as your 
sister. Surely, you admit they have led to good results ?” 

No reply. 

“You might answer me, my dear.” 

“Well, mamma. Of course Fitz has secured a husband who 
will be rich, if you mean that.” 

“Tf I mean that!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, indignantly, “ You 
think it a small matter, do you, Rosy, to be the wife of Mr. 
Harcourt Tamberlyk ?” 

“T confess I should not care to occupy that position myself,” 
was the quiet response. Besides, she must be always on thorns, 
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must Fitz. Any day may bring the marriage to the ears of her 
father-in-law, and then where will she and her husband be ?” 

“Rosy,” said her mother, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, 
“you are the most unkind, undutiful, hard-hearted daughter that 
ever lived. That marriage of Fitz is the triumph of my life, 
and you are ever suggesting all sorts of doubts and fears re- 
specting it. Ah! how I laboured!” continued Mrs. Jones, 
ere in a pleasant retrospect. “ Well, I remember when I 
thought it was all off. ‘Silly youth, he chattered about deceiving 
his father! As if I did not. know what was right for him to do. 
But I was not to be trifled with—not I.” 

“Consider ‘the life she’s leading,” continued the good lady, 
after a pause. “ Balls, concerts, rides, races, amusements of 
every description. And what is your life, Rosy?” ~ 

- Rather different, I confess, mamma. For instance, ’m now 
goin to see that poor woman who's sickening of something. 

carlet fever, they think.” And Rosina was about to depart. 

Her mother flushed crimson. There was constant war between 
them, and sorest subject of all-was-this visiting by Rosina of 
the-sickypoor. Mrs. Jones, in direct and positive terms, forbade 
cher dau vom going. Rosina persisted,.and there was a scene, a 
‘wretched scene. 

“Tam very sorry to disobey you, mamma, but I have promised 
to go, and go I must. I will return at once, if there is the 
slightest chance of infection.” 

“And bring that horrid disease with you! You shallot go, 
Rosina opened the door. 

“Now, mind. Leave the house now, and you shall not re- 
enter it.” 

“Then I will leave it altogether.” 

‘Amd so she did. She went to her room, :packed up a few 
necessaries, had .a cab called, and she departed. To that house 
Rosina returned no more. Her mother’s anger cooled,.and she 
waited dinner for a long time. Then she became angry again, 
furious, uneasy, alarmed, panic-stricken ! 

She was wandering about the rooms in great agitation, when 
the servant brought in a small note. It was addressed “ Miss 


Rosina Jones.” Mars. Jones unceremoniously opened. and read it : 


“ Dearest Rosy,—I have something J want particularly to 
tell you, and am so sorry I cannot meet:you ‘to-day. I am laid 
up, having been struck from behind last night, ina street dis- 


turbance, by that :young scapegrace, Harcourt Tamberlyk, the 
son of my governor's master. But I say, Rosy, I rather think 
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from a few words which dro from the rnor this morning, 
Mincing-lane will have somthing to say about the Tamberlyke 
ere long. Don’t breathe a word as to this. I ought not even to 
mention it, but your sister’s being so often in the young scamp’s 
company is getting talked about, and you ought to be aware of 
all concerning him. 
“Yours devotedly, 


“Henry Desrts.” 


Mrs. Jones put her hand to her head in something like dismay. 
What did this mean? Who was this Henry Debits? He-was 
a secret lover of Rosina’s, that was quite clear. The quiet, 
demure Rosina, corresponding with some young gentleman on 
the sly! But stay, “Governor’s master.” This young Debits 
must be a son of one of Mr. Tamberlyk’s clerks. Well. Mrs. 
Jones was not greatly mortified. She never expected much for 
Rosina; and the girl might do worse than marry Mr. Henry 
Debits, if his father occupied a respectable position in the office. 
Doubtless Harcourt would be mindful of his brother-in-law. But 
stay again. What was this about the Tamberlyks? What would 
Mincing-lane give utterance to concerning them? What 
alarming announcement was pending? Mrs. j we gasped. She 
called to mind with what delight she had discovered the influence 
Fitz had acquired over the weak-minded young Tamberlyk. ‘She 
knew, indeed, nothing of the latter’s intimacy with Miss Goldey ; 
but she was aware the elder Tamberlyk was in uncertain health, 
and she favoured Harcourt’s attachment to her daughter to the 
utmost, and she triumphed. Young Tamberlyk proposed a:seeret 
marriage. For all his coarse speech in the counting-house about 
his father’s bodily condition, Harcourt doubted his living twelve 
months, and Mr. Tamberlyk having no partner, and being a 
widower, with Harcourt as his only child, the young man calcu- 
lated that if he could but refrain from mortally. offending his 
father (which he was frequently in danger of doing by-the-bye, ) 
he should ere long su to a very ample fortune and a splendid 
business. And this was all discussed with Mrs. Jones and with 
Fitz, and the result was the marriage. ) 

Well, a person may be very stupid and short-sighted; but 
generally a portion of his anticipations is realised. t was the 
case here. Mr. Tamberlyk, senior, died. 

To return to Mrs..Jones. She nearly worried herself into a 
fever. Where was Rosina? What was the meaning of this 
sinister note? Where were Harcourt and Fitz. They had 
been out together the whole — and she had — them 
back hours ago. Was everybody going wrong, and everything 
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going bad? Evening arrived, and night, and Mrs. Jones was 
well nigh distracted. 

At a most welcome arrival! In came, or rather burst, 
Harcourt and Fitz, both brimful of spirits, laughing, romping 
as usual. A dashing girl was Fitz. Her large, clear brown 

and pale complexion, her exquisitely pretty mouth, her 
faultless hands and tiny feet, her charming petite figure, and 
haps as much as anything, her astounding sauciness, had 
Lestat over many a better man than Harcourt, but Harcourt 
had not only been knocked over, he had been secured, hand- 
cuffed, and led captive for life. 

“‘Thought you had lost us?” cried Fitz, running into her 
mother’s arms. “ We have had such a day, haven’t we, Harkey ? 
Such a jolly ride in the Row. Saw lots of fellows I used to 
know. Don’t look so savage, Harkey !” 

“Tf they look at you again as they did to-day, you'll be in a 
Row and a row at the same time,” said Harcourt, rather 
moodily. 

“Don’t you be a jealous stupid,” was the prompt retort. “TI 
shall do as I like. I’m not going to ask men to be blindfolded 
whenever I am near them, not I. Well, ma, what have you got 
to say? Where's Rosina? Something the matter, eh? Here, 
Harkey, what’s ma crying about? Of course you don’t know. 
What a blockhead you are, Harkey !” 

“ Rosina has—has—has run away,” whimpered Mrs. Jones. 

Fitz burst out laughing. “ Rosina run away, indeed !” 

“Tt’s true, Fitz, it’s really true,” said her mother with such 
earnestness that Fitz was startled. 

“ Nonsense, mamma, you must be joking.” 

“You haven’t been beating her, have you?” inquired Mr. 
Harcourt, himself attempting a slight jocularity. 

“] know who'd have the beating if my riding-whip was in my 
hand at this moment,” said his wife, savagely. “ But pray 
explain, mamma.” 7 

A servant here entered. “A gentleman wants to see Mr. 
Tamberlyk. He says he has been directed here, and he has a 
message of importance.” 

Mr. Harcourt looked up in surprise. ‘Wants to see me? 
Has come here? Tell him to goto Old —— Mrs. Jones, may 
he go into the next room ?” 

Mrs. Jones feebly nodded, and the servant left, and presently 
the visitor entered the next room. But for the excitement which 
prevailed, it would have been observed that the door between the 
two rooms was sufficiently open to allew all that passed to be 
heard by the very hot and flushed person who now took a chair, 
and waited for an audience with young Mr. Tamberlyk. 
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“She went out early this morning,” continued Mrs. Jones, in 
lachrymose tones, “to see a woman with the scarlet fever” 
(Fitz uttered a small scream), ‘‘and has not come back.” 

“ Had you a quarrel, mamma?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Jones, “I said I would rather go for her 
than that she should run any risk, but I don’t know—she 
seemed very much put out, and I do really think she won’t come 
back. But oh, Fitz, that is not all; a letter has reached me 
addressed to her, and who do you think it is from?” 

“ Don’t know, ma, at all. pee to think Rosy was partial to 


the grocer’s boy.” 

Pray don’t laugh, Fitz, you will kill me. It is from a Mr.” 
a the note) “a Mr. Henry Debits, who seems to be the 
son of a clerk in Mr. Tamberlyk’s office.” 

Mr. Harcourt jumped up. “Good gracious! The fellow I 
licked last night !” 

What caused the visitor (whose presence in the next room 
seemed forgotten) to jump up likewise, and to clench his fist ? 

“What do you mean, sir?” angrily inquired Fitz; “What 
have you been getting into street rows for? But there now, 
Harkey, please don’t talk. You are so fond of chattering. Let 
me read the letter.” And she took it from her mamma and 
read it. . 

“Very mysterious!” she muttered, and her beautiful eyes cast 
a sinister look at her half-frightened husband. Rosy may love 
Henry Debits, she may love a chimney-sweep for aught I care; 
but what’s this about you, Harkey, and ‘about the Tamberlyks 
and Mincing-lane? Harkey, is anything wrong with your 
governor ?” | 

“T should think there was. Didn’t I tell you what a bear he 
was when I saw him this morning. Advised. me to turn clown, 
or something of the sort.” 

“ Everybody should appear in his natural character, Master 
Harkey. But, please now, don’t be an idiot, for that’s worse than 
being a clown. Read that letter.” 

And she threw the letter to him. 

Harcourt read it and threw it back again. 

“Pshaw! What do I know what the fool’s dreaming of? 
Why now let me tell you. This young chap I just know by 
sight. Well, last night I had left the theatre, and was going 
quietly to my podgings down rather a quiet street, when I heard 
a woman scream. I ran up and saw this fellow meddling with 
a girl. I pretty soon stopped him I can tell you,” continued Mr. 
Harcourt, with a significant movement of his fist. “He won't 
insult women again yet awhile. And as to all this nonsense 
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about my father, and about Mincing-lane a’ bless 

ou, Fitz, what does the fool mean? Why, my governor could 
on him up and all the family, bodies and souls, Our house, 
Fitz, can Jaugh at——" 

“ “an it?” cried the visitor, a tall elderly man, emerging from 
the next room, and presenting the features of Mr. Debits, senior, 
“Oan it, Mr. Harcourt Tamberlyk? Look at me, sir. You 
know me. For thirty years I have been in the counting-house 
of Tamberlyk Brothers. I know that it has held its head up 
well as a money-making house, though it has been a hard, 
gras ing, cruel firm.” 

o is this fellow,” screamed Fitz. “Turn him out, 
Harkey.” 

But Harkey recoiled, and even his companions were scared 
into silence. 

“The end, however, has come, Mr. Tamberlyk. And it is 
not you who deserve pity. No, sir. Let me — first that 
all your story about my boy last night is aie. You know well 
who was the mean insulter of the | poor woman—who defended 
her—and then who came up behind, and dealt the base and 
cowardly blow. For shame, sir, for shame! But far better to 
be the poor boy, disabled for the moment by the ruffianly attack, 
than to be in your shoes to-night. With difficulty I have traced 

ou here. And now I have something to tell you. You have 
oun vaunting the wealth of your father, and the respectability of 
your firm. Ah! you might have done that yesterday! But to- 
night, sir, to-night, your father lies dead, and your house is 


bankrupt !” 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XX. 


ANGLICANISM A COMPROMISE. 


Tue state of indecision in which the mind of the English 
nation loves to dwell, the contempt of logical consistency with 
which other people charge us, and-which often proves a safe 
against inconsiderate change, is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the Established Church. This was described by Lord Chatham, 
with some of the exaggeration indeed which is usual in pointed 
sayings, as exhibiting “a Calvinistic creed, an Arminian clergy, 
and a Romish liturgy.” The established religion was born of a 
compromise made in Elizabeth’s reign, between the doctrines of 
the Romish religion and those of the reformed faith, with the 
view of pleasing the reformers without alienating the adherents 
of the Romish persuasion. Neither of these parties indeed were 
satisfied, but the nation characteristically acquiesced. According 
to this compromise we have the 17th Article, and the doctrine ot 
justification by faith, co-existent with regeneration of infants in 
baptism, the absolving power of the priesthood, and the power of 
bishops, first claimed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to 
give the Holy Ghost in ordination. In one place the “ Real 
Presence’ is apparently recognised, in another it is denied. The 
maintainers of the “opus operatum” view of infant baptism, 
and those who deny it, can each of them appeal to expressions in 
the liturgy as favouring their respective views. 

The established religion is, to a certain extent, a jumble of con- 
flicting doctrines, as it is described in a quotation from Latimer’s 
sermons: “ It is but a mingle-mangle, a hotch-potch—I cannot 
tell what, partly popery, and partly true religion, mingled toge- 
ther. They say in my country, when they take the hogs to the 
swine-trough, ‘ Come to the mingle-mangle ; come, puz, come.’ 
Even so do they make a mingle-mangle of the Gospel. ” After 
his time an addition to this “« mingle-mangle” was made at the 
Revision of 1662, which was reactionary in the direction of 
Romanism. 

The consequence of all this confusion is similar to that of 
the conflicting precedents of our common law, which make it 
difficult to ascertain what the law on almost any given point 
really is. In like manner it is a matter of great difficulty even 
for men of theological learning to make out what are really the 
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doctrines of the Anglican Church, and in some cases they can 
only come to the conclusion that those doctrines neutralise each 
other. Meanwhile, under this system of compromise, the educated 
laity, to a great extent, have but vague ideas on religious doc- 
trine, and cease commonly to inquire for the truth of it ; and 
the lower orders seem to be in a hopelessly puzzled state on the 
whole subject, in a condition of almost invincible stolidity and 
obtuseness concerning it. On the other hand, it will be found 
that members of the orthodox non-conformist sects, in whatever 
rank of life, have at least a tolerably clear notion of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of their respective communions. They are generally 
able to give something like a precise account of their tenets, “to 
every one that asks a reason of the faith that is in them.” 

Of the great mass of the nation, in this matter, it may be said, 
to alter a little the words of Pope : 


Truth is for them too serious an endeavour ; 
Content to dwell in compromise for ever. 


The only hope of reducing to definiteness and simplicity the 
doctrines of the Established Church seems, under Providence, to 
lie in the fuller theological instruction of those who are destined 
for its ministry, as also of its lay members, especially of those 
who belong to the best educated classes. 


DEMOCRATIC FICKLENESS. 


The great truths of political science were as well known in 
former fies as they can be now. We may often hear stated in 
these days the general truth contained in the following rough 
language of an English officer serving in Holland in Elizabeth’s 
reign. He is speaking of the political disputes which were taking 
place there during the War of Independence.* ‘The variable 
democracy, embracing novelty, began to applaud their prosperity ; 
the base and lewdest sorts of men, to hs there is nothing 


more agreeable than a change of estates [states], as a better’ 


monture to degrees than their merit, took present hold thereof,” 
i.e. of the movement in favour of a change whereby the burgher 
class in Holland would lose its ascendency in favour of a combi- 
nation between the House of: Orange and the lowest class. 


““ PROFESSIONAL”’ STATESMEN. 


Other things being equal, it is always better to have statesmen 
in office to whom quarter-day is no consideration, than purely 
“* professional”’ statesmen. “ An empty bag cannot stand upright,” 





* Motley’s History. 
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is an old saying with only too much truth in it. Catos and 
Brutuses are not plentiful. We would rather trust to a 
balance at the statesman’s bankers, than to the chance of finding 
austere and Roman virtue! The poorest statesman may of course 
be honest; but a statesman who has a fortune of his own has less 
temptation to be dishonest. ‘‘ There is a great deal of human 
nature” in statesmen, and human nature is fallible. Human 
nature, when it is poor, is sadly apt to have its mental vision 
distorted or blinded by five thousand pounds per annum ! 


EMPTINESS AND ILL-NATURE. 


Half of the ill-natured things uttered in conversation are 
uttered because the speakers have nothing else to say. When 
their better ideas run short, they begin to draw upon their latent 


fund of ill-nature, and lest they should seem to be stupid, become 
satirical. 








NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
OCEANS THROUGH BRITISH AMERICA, 


UNDERTAKINGS which are calculated to bring about an entire 
revolution in countries and in the intercommunication of nations, 
are entered upon with unprecedented rapidity in the present day. 
But a few months have elapsed since we had to chronicle the com- 
pletion of a Transatlantic and Pacific Railway in the United 
States, and to advocate at the same time the carrying out of 
a similar system—which we did at considerable length, and at 
repeated intervals—through British America, or the Canadian 
Dominion, as it soon will be; and now it is an accomplished fact, 
that. the guarantee has been given by the British government for 
the interest of the two and a half millions of money estimated 
as necessary to carry out so great an undertaking. 

It is not for geographers to discuss how far the concession 
made was intended to soften Canadian irritation for the an- 
noyances and losses entailed by repeated filibustering incursions 
and fishing trespasses, and to conciliate their sympathies with 
the projected settlement of the vexed questions that have, arisen 
upon what are designated as the Alabama claims, between the 
United States and the British government. It is sufficient to 
June—VOL. 1. NO. VI. 2H 
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know that the proposed line of communication will open new 
countries—including the renowned Fertile Belt on the two Bow 
Rivers—and regions of almost boundless capabilities and re- 
sources, to settlement and cultivation ; that it will open a new 
line to the commerce of China, Japan, and the East Indian 
Islands, and that it will create a port in the Gulf of Georgia, 
which will enjoy advantages over San Francisco, and may one 
day rival New York, or even London itself, in commercial pro- 
sperity ; that it should at once command interest and good 
wishes. Such a line of interoceanic railway is also well 
calculated to cement the bonds of amity and self-interest, by 
which Great Britain is bound to her Transatlantic colonies. 
When the commerce of the further East is made to flow to the 
Old World by the West, it will be always in the interest of the 
carrying people to be on good terms with those who are destined 
to receive the supplies, and as communication will alw: ays follow 
the safest, easiest, and cheapest lines, so will it be in the interest 
of the Old World to conciliate and favour those countries which 
may in the future be enabled by good management to present 
to them such peculiar advantages. The interests and prosperity 
of the one country are, in fact, in this, as in many other in- 
stances, the interests and prosperity of the other, and we hail, 
in the step taken, a further and most important link by which to 
bind together the old country and her colonies, rather than as 
some, who cannot have the real interests and welfare of Great 
Britain at heart, would have it, a movement calculated to hurry 
the Dominion into a position of self-reliance and independence. 


AN EXPLANATION, 


The Editor has received the following letter from Sir R. M. 
Stephenson. 

“ Hill Lodge, Enfield, May 4th, 1872. 

‘¢ Sir R. M. Stephenson presents his compliments to Mr. W. F. 
Ainsworth, and begs to say that he did not write the pamphlet 
entitled * The Euphrates Valley Railway, by a Traveller,’ which 
he observes has been attributed to him, in Mr. Ainsworth’s able 
and exhaustive article in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.” 


The passage in which Sir R. M. Stephenson supposes the said 
pamphlet to be attributed to him, is as follows: ** The difficulties 
presented by the very peculiar physical aspect of Asia Minor, in 
the early portion of this proposed line (that is one from Con- 
stantinople to Aleppo), were discussed in reference to analagous 
suggestions made previous to the one here alluded to by Mr. 
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Campbell, Mr. Wright, Dr. Thompson, and Sir R. M. Stephen- 
son, in a pamphlet published in 1856, by Stanford, of Charing- 
cross, entitled, ‘‘The Euphrates Valley Route to India, by a 
Traveller.” 

In the wish to be concise, there may be a little obscurity in the 
passage, but the meaning intended to be conveyed, was simply 
that similar suggestions previously made by Mr. Campbell, by 
Mr. Wright, by Dr. Thompson, and by Sir R. M. Stephenson, 
had been discussed in the pamphlet quoted. 


EARTHQUAKE AT ANTIOCH. 


It appears from the daily papers that the ancient city of 
Antioch has been recently visited by a severe shock of an earth- 
quake. Making allowance for Oriental exaggeration, a consider- 
able portion of the town has been destroyed, and many lives 
lost.* This would appear to be unpropitious to the proposed 
railway from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, but the fact 
is that such phenomena are of very rare occurrence. During 
seven years’ wanderings in the adjacent countries, the writer 
only experienced two sharp shocks, one at Angora, and another 
at Kalahjik, and they did not overthrow any houses. The houses 
of Aleppo are, it is true, built upon arches to break the vibrations 
of these subterranean oscillations, but looking at the matter 
historieally, severe shocks are of very rare oceurrence. Syria 
suffered from earthquakes in 1759, as is recorded in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. v. part 2, but Dr. Russell, who lived 
many years at Aleppo, while he admits that ‘‘ few years pass 
without such being felt,” he also adds that ‘‘ being slight, and so 
long a time having elapsed since the city has suffered much from 
them, the dread they occasion is only momentary.” (“ Nat. 
History of Aleppo, 1794,” p. 72). Antioch was desolated by an 
earthquake in the time of Leo the Great, and again in the reign 
of Justin, a.p. 526, when it was restored by Ephrem, at that 
time Patriarch of the East. The city was also injured by 
similar causes during the reign of Justinian, but there do not 





* We regret much to see that Dr. Holt Yates’s house, near the mouth of the 
Orontes, was destroyed by this sad earthquake. It was built many years ago, 
and has latterly been devoted, in the most liberal and philanthropic spirit, to 
the purposes of a mission, chiefly at Dr. Yates’s expense. The shock appears 
to have been particularly severe in the neighbourhood. It began on the 3rd of 
April and lasted until the 7th, and Mr. R. B. Reid, the resident superintendent, 
writes that “in the late smiling valley, dotted with its houses and silk-huts, 
not a building was to be seen—a few half-demolished huts on Lousiah only 
standing.” This is the more remarkable, as there are no volcanic rocks of 
recent origin in the valley or adjacent hills. 
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appear to be any records of recent shocks of any importance, until 
the present one. 

It is a curious fact that there are several thermal springs at 

a place known as Al Hammam, or “the Baths,” at the foot of 
hasaltic hills, north of the lake of Antioch, the temperature 
of which differs with the time of their appearance, the more 
recent being much hotter than those which have been a lon 
time in existence. (‘‘Res. in Assyria,” &c. p. 295). It has also 
been observed by Mr. Thomson, as quoted by Dr. Robinson in 
his ‘“ Biblical Researches,” vol. iii. p. 259, that the quantity of 
water which flowed from the well-known hot springs near 
Tiberias, was immensely increased at the time of an earthquake 
which occurred on the Ist of January, 1837, and they “ were 
also thought to have been hotter than at ordinary times.” There 
are historical proofs of thermal springs having originated in 
Western Asia with earthquakes, whilst others have either dis- 
appeared, as at Emmaus of Palestine (Ammwas), or have lost 
their excess of temperature, as at Emmaus of Judea (Kurriyat 
el Anub). But the more important and renowned thermal 
springs in the same regions, as at Hit, whence the bitumen of 
Babylon was derived; at Biram of the Talmuds, Baaras (with 
flames) of Josephus, Baris or Baru of Hieronymus ‘and Eusebius, 
and the Callirrhoe to which Herod the Great resorted during his 
last illness; at Hammath of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35), Emmaus 
or Ammaus of Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 2, 3; Bell. Jud. iv. 3, 2), 
and the present Hammam near Tiberias, ‘date their origin to 
beyond historical times. These facts tend much to attest the 
comparative rarity of such disastrous phenomena. 


THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA. 


Our good friends and neighbours in Europe and in Asia take 
a peculiar view of the recent attempts made to open re 
communication between India and China. The opening of 
single new route for commerce, they remark justly enough, car 
in the present day bring about the most gigantic and the most 
unforeseen results. No sooner the American Interoceanic 
Railway opens, than the commerce of China began to pass from 
the hands of the English into that of the Americans. It is to 
this, they say, that is “due the feverish anxiety displayed by us to 
penetrate into the heart of Western China, and open indeed the 
whole of that vast empire. There may be some truth in this, but 
if so it is the minimum. The wish to open direct overland inter- 
course between India and China, dates, as the pages of back 
New Monthlies would show, a very long time back; but the 
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movement has received a new and important impulse in modern 
times from the successful enterprise of a few individuals, and 


from the more enlarged and liberal views of intercommunication — 


which are daily gaining ground. As to any rivalry—and such 
rivalries either between France and England, or America and 
England, are of a praiseworthy and beneficial character—that 
may exist in China between Great Britain and the United States, 
they will be best met by the Transatlantic railroad projected to 
be carried through British North America. 

Major Sladen’s successful journey from Rangoon to Momein, 
or Teng-yuc-tcheou, and his discovery of long open valleys beyond 
Bhamo, and Captain Sprye’s remarkable suggestion of a railway 
from Rangoon to Kiang-hung, or Xieng-Hong in Yunnan, have 
particularly aroused attention in France. The difficulties that 
separate India from China overcome, and—the well-known and 
distinguished navigator and explorer, M. Garnier, remarks— 
China will, by aid of the Euphrates Valley Railway, be at once 
united by ironroads to Europe.* 

“Our industry crushed by heavy taxation, our commerce 
almost ruined by war, we cannot, unless we would wait for utter 
annihilation, remain strangers or indifferent to movements which 
threaten the pacific conquest of the globe.”’ In order then that 
France should have its share in opening the commerce of Central 
and Western China—and the French have done a good deal 
latterly in the way of exploring the regions that lay between 
these countries and Cochin-China—M. Garnier proposes to open 
the navigation of the river of Tonquin, or Tong-King, as the 
French have it. Nothing can be more simple or reasonable. 

Geographical difficulties, and the severity of the climate, place 
great obstacles in the way of Chinese commerce finding an im- 
portant outlet to the north. The opening of the Suez Canal has 
brought about great ameliorations in the maritime routes; but 
M. Garnier says the American interoceanic route must, by the 
nature of things, take the place of the maritime route, which is 
replete with difficulties and dangers. To us such a concurrence 
could be at once superseded by a British interoceanic railway, 
by a Euphrates railway, and a Rangoon railway ; but not so with 
France, which ensconced at the extremity of the Cambodian 
peninsula, itself traversed by a large but unnavigable river, has 
only one road into the interior, and that is by the river of 
Tonquin. By this means, part of the great commerce of China, 
M. Garnier thinks, could be withdrawn from the shorter, safer, 





* Des Nouvelles Routes de Commerce avec la Chine. Par Francis Garnier, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. Fevrier, 1872. 
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and consequently least expensive route of the American inter- 
oceanic line, and transmitted to Europe by an equally advan- 
us route. 

. Garnier is one among many who think that the Mussulman 
rebellion in Western China is opposed to the project of a direct 
Indo-Chinese commercial route. Whilst the Mussulman rulers 
of Momein gave a triumphant reception to Major Sladen and 
his party, the chiefs of the same faction were hostile, almost 
fatally so, to the French party which succeeded in reaching 
Ta-ly, said to be the Muhammadan capital of Yunnan. M. 

ier however admits that the rebellion is losing ground, and 
it is, he says, confined in the present day to the town of Ta-ly 
solely. 

Cochin-China, M. Garnier assures us, is progressing favour- 
ably. “The French flag occupies a prominent position on all 
the eastern coast of Indo-China.” The cultivation and exporta- 
tion of rice has become a great branch of commeree. It is sent 
to Tonquin, which returns silk and other native produce. So 
also might the other products of Central and Western China be 
brought by the same river to Saigon. 

The river of Cambodia presents so many difficulties to naviga- 
tion, that it is quite certain it can never be turned to commercial 

urposes, whilst the river of Tonquin, which has its origi in 

unnan, between the head waters of the Yang-tse-kiang or Blue 
river, and the river of Cambodia, is not only ‘navigable, but does 
not present the same political difficulties as the latter, which 
passes through many different, often hostile, and always sus- 
picious states. 

Among the products of Yunnan, M. Garnier makes especial 
mention of copper, zine, tin, and lead. The produce of the first 
is estimated at twelve million kilogrammes per annum. The teas 
of Pon-eul, the most renowned in China, musk, and rhubarb. 
All these products, which now go by the Yang-tee-kiang, could 
be transported to a port on the Tonquin river much more , readily 
than to Rangoon, which it is however admitted would constitute 
a better point of ‘departure for Europe. The bay of Men-choun 
is said to present an available harbour, with coal in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The river of Tonquin, called the Song Coi, does not seem to 
have been explored, but a M. Dupuis, who went to Yunnan by 
the Yang-tse-kiang, is said to have descended the river in a 
native boat as far as Kecho, the capital of the country ; and he 
reports it to be navigable up to the frontiers of China. The 
existing trafic and commerce on the river is said to be very con- 
siderable, and the more or less independent populations on the 
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confines of Yunnan and Tonquin are also described as being 
favourably inclined to commercial intercourse. 

Laying aside for the moment all considerations of opening the 
ancient commercial routes from China to India, by the i rect 
routes of Assam or Munipoor, or by the more devious but easier 
routes of the Irrawady, or by railway from Kiang-hung, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the opening of the river of 
Tonquin is in every way worthy of the attention of the French 
Government. 


AN AMERICAN PARK. 


The Americans are resolved, in a spirit that becomes a new 
and rising community, to surpass if not to overreach the Old 
World. If they are to have a park, it must be upon a scale that 
shall leave all other parks that have preceded it in the shade. 
Such a place of pleasure and delight must, in their exalted 
opinions, rival Yorkshire in extent, and infinitely exceed that 
northern county in its natural advantages. 

We are not quite sure, however, that even with such an extent, 
the proposed park will beat all that have preceded it. The parks, 
or paradises of the Assyrian monarchs and of the Persian satraps, 
appear to have been upon the most magnificent scale. Damascus 
and its great and luxuriant plain, w vatered by two historical 
rivers, was one of the parks, or paradises of old. So also there 
seems to be little doubt that, as the Jews designated the pass that 
leads from the ‘hilly country into the plain of Babylonia (the 
pass at which the Median wall terminated, and which Xenophon 
designated in his account of the expedition of Cyrus, simply as 
Pulai, or Pyle, that is to say, “‘ the gates,’ par excellence), the 
“Gates of Paradise” (Neubauer, ” Géographie du Talmud,” 
p- 327), that the whole of that vast plain, with its great Biblical 
cities and its four rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, and their 

easterly and westerly branches, was looked upon as the great 
primeval park, or paradise. 

Be this as it may, following a recommendation made by the 
Committee on Public Lands, the Congress of the United States 
has approved an Act by which a large area of country situated 
in the western territories of Montana and W yoming is withdrawn 
from occupancy, settlement, or sale, and is dedicated and set 
apart as the future Yellowstone National American Park, or 
pleasure-ground. 

The reserved tract is a square of fifty-five by sixty-five miles 
in extent, surrounding the head der of the Yellowstone and 
Madison rivers. It was first surveyed in 1871, bya party under 
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the leadership of Dr. F. V. Hayden, United States geologist, and 
was found to contain groups of natural curiosities unequalled, 
perhaps, in any other portion of the globe. 

Forest-covered spurs of the Rocky Mountains of from ten to 
twelve thousand feet in elevation, hem the valleys in on every 
side, and they are covered with snow on their summits through- 
out the year. What is still more remarkable is that the whole 
region has been the scene of the greatest volcanic activity of 
North America within comparatively m modern geological times. 
Hot springs and geysers (compared with which those of Iceland 
are declared to be insignificant), “thickly spread along the 
margins of the lakes and on the river banks, representing the 
last “stages—the vents or escape-pipes—of the latest. manifesta 
tions of internal force. All these springs are adorned with deco- 
rations (stalactites and stalagmites, it is to be supposed), more 
beautiful than art ever conceived, and which have required 
thousands of years for the cunning hand of nature to form.” 
Further, the Yellowstone river itself, on issuing from the lake, 
descends in an upper and lower series of falls, entering after- 
wards into a grand cafion, through which it rushes for upwards 
of ten miles. 

The park will be under the exclusive control of the secretary 
of the terior, whe wiii, as soon as practicable, make arrange- 
ments for the preservation of its wonders, and their retention in 
their natural condition. The withdrawal of so interesting a 
district from settlement, and its conversion into a public park, 
with, we suppose, hotels and pleasure-buildings, must unques- 
tionably be regarded as a most creditable act of forethought, and 
one that redounds greatly to the good taste and public spirit of 
the Americans. 


PORTS OF THE PERSIAN GULF.* 


Mr. W. Parkes, M. Inst. C.E., has addressed a very interest- 
ing letter to W. P. Andrew , Esq. - upon the Ports of the Persian 
Gulf, in which he shows that at a point W.N.W. of the town of 
Kow ait, or Grane, the high land approaches the coast, and the 
deep water so approaches the shore, that a mere jetty would place 
such a site on a par with Suez, Brindisi, or even Dover, as a 
port for steamers. Mr. Parkes also examined the Khor Abdullah, 
an old mouth of the Euphrates, and he reports very favourably 





* Euphrates Valley Railway. Report on the Ports of the Persian Gulf, with 
Charts. Addressed to W. P. Andrew, Esq. By William Parkes, Esq., M. Inst. 
C.E., Consulting Engineer to the Secretary of State for India in Council for 
Kurrachee Harbour. W. H. Allen and Co. 
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upon it. Unfortunately, he did not examine the port of Bushire, 
in the same sense, as he did not think the physical conditions 
necessary for such a port exist there. 

This is to be regretted, for Bushire is a well-known and much- 
frequented port for sea-going vessels, and, above all, it is on the 
direct line to Kurrachee. The surveys effected by Major Ross 
and Captain Lovett for an overland line of telegraph y the 
Persian Gulf to India, have attested to the existence of a very 
remarkable long valley, or trough, extending for upwatds of two 


hundred miles between two mountainous ridges parallel to the.’ 


Sea of Oman, this valley being notable as in the line of march 
of Alexander the Great and his army on returning from the 
Indus; and as Sir Henry Rawlinson remarked, at a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, such a remarkable valley happily 
presents itself in the very district to be traversed by the proposed 
direct line of railway from the Euphrates to Kurrachee. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE POLE.* 


The writer of this little essay on Polar research advocates the 
same line of exploration as is now generally preferred. The 
author—an F'.R.G.S.—says, pertinently : ‘When the question of 
a new Polar expedition was mooted some years since, the official 
refusal (on the part of the then first lord of the Admiralty) to 
grant the necessary aid was grounded mainly upon the difference 
of opinion amongst adv ocates of Polar discov ery with regard to 
the route which it would be best to pursue. The Swedish, Ger- 
man, and other expeditions were then in preparation, with, as 
some (and those not uninfluential) advocates of Arctic adv enture 
thought, better chance of success in the great object of penetra- 
ting ‘to the Pole than the Baffin Bay route promised. But the 
views of Dr. Petermann in this regard have certainly not been 
confirmed by the experiences hitherto gained, however valuable 
in other respects may be the results achieved. Can any dif- 
ference of opinion remain, at least amongst English navigators 
and geographers, as to the claims of Baffin Bay, Smith Sound, 
and Kennedy Channel, to be regarded as ‘the gateway to the 
Pole?’ Should gov ernment hesitate longer to give the necessar 
aid? or, if official red- -tapeism (or official anything else) will 
persist in hanging back—will obstinately do nothing in_the 
matter—should not private enterprise, with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society at its head, undertake the work ?”’ 





* The Gateway to the Pole. From the current number of “Our Ocean 
Highways.” The Geographical Record and Traveller’s Register. May Ist, 
1872. Philip and Son, 32, Fleet-street. 
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The suggestion is an excellent one. The whole ambition of 
modern model governments is simply to save money and to 
diminish taxation. That onward movement is essential to life 
and prosperity does not come within the scope of their ideas of 
political economy. But for private enterprise, Livingstone 
might have been left to die of hunger on the torrid shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. The emotions of “those generous spirits, who 
look upon the Arctic regions as consecrated by past labours, 
trials, and losses to British enterprise, find no echo in the halls 
of utilitarianism. Private enterprise could surely fit out two 
small screw vessels. The desire for honourable employment and 
fame—such fame as is quite as glorious as victorious battl— 
would soon find some one hundred and twenty volunteers, and 
these would do their work better when not stinted in time, coal, 
or commissariat, than they could be expected to do under more 
parsimonious governmental restrictions. 


MOSCOW POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION. 


The institution of a so-called Polytechnic or Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow, has called attention to the movement actually 
going on across the Russian frontier. The war of 1870, not- 
withstanding the facilities afforded to intercommunication b 
improved methods of transport, affected Russia, as it did other 
non-belligerent countries. The nationality, which for certain 
reasons, most affected the Moscovite empire, were Prussians, of 
whom 236,078 crossed the frontiers. Next came the Austrians, 
132,619, and other Germans 3250. Romanians, 8935; Turks, 
5273; French, 2535; English, 1775; Greeks, 1609: “Italians, 
852; Swiss, 785; Swedes, 622 ; Americans, 474; and 785 of 
uncertain nationality. 

But of these, whilst 24,161 Austrians remained for the time 
being, only 5710 Prussians, 2077 Turks, 846 Romanians, 631 
Greeks, and 1788 other nationalities are enumerated in the same 
category. This preponderance of the Austrian element is to be 
attributed to the migration of Tcheques and other Slavonian 
races, as also to the business habits of the Israelites of Poland 
and Galicia. 

In 1870, 138,077 Russians returned to their own country, out 
of 167,569 who left it. Thus taking the 35,253 foreigners who 
remained, and the return of natives, the population was increased 
by 238,209 souls. 

The official Russian paper from which these details are derived, 
laments that most strangers who visit Russia, more especiall 
Galicians, Turks, Romanians, Greeks, and others, belong to the 
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poorer classes, whilst the Russians belong to the wealthy classes, 
who travel not to make money, but to spend it. The first after 
realising capital, return to their own countries, taking with them 
little that is of Russian production, whilst the second class, on the 
contrary, expend their whole means on foreign produce. 

This will always be the case so long as the country produces 
so little beyorid the necessities of life, that its immense natural 
resources are turned to so little account, and the industrial 
arts remain in a state of inferiority to those of more favoured 
countries. It is the particular province of exhibitions, like that 
of Moscow, to remove these disabilities and to ameliorate the 
productive capabilities of the countries in which they are held, 


and we therefore heartily wish success to the Russian Exhibition 
of 1872. 


LIVINGSTONE, 


The wondrous explorer in whose fate every one took so deep 
an interest, has, it is said, been at last found at the point antici- 
pated—Ujiji—a little centre of population on Lake Tanganyika, 
now destined to future immortality. Mr. Stanley, the gallant 
American adventurer, driven back at first by the conflicts of 
natives and slave-hunters, appears to have succeeded in reaching 
the little port on the African Mediterranean, and there, it is to be 
supposed, he found the way-worn traveller, bereft of resources 
and abandoned by all save his own indomitable spirit of self- 
reliance. The meeting must have been one to be envied, and to 
be renewed we hope ‘at an early period, by his reception by 
a son and. sympathising countrymen on the deck of the 
Abydos. 

The Americans who toiled for the honour of rescuing the 
veteran traveller are deserving of all praise. These are riv ralries 
in which we, up to the very last moment, cut a very sorry figure, 
and in which, theréfore, it is not surprising that we should 
occupy but a very humiliating position, but which redound to 
the credit of all parties concerned, so long as they did their best. 
The Americans triumphed by superior energy of purpose and 
quickness of execution. The very fact of their wishing to out- 
strip us in a work of charity, argues a desire to please those of 
the old country, which is truly cratifying to contemplate, and it 
is to be hoped that there will never occur between the two 
countries aught to place on record save instances, as in tho 
Arctic regions, and now in Africa, of the same generous emula 
tion. It would seem, indeed, as if the spirit of travel, adventurr, 
and discovery, did as much to ennoblé human nature, as too 
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often mercenary politics do to estrange mankind, and let loose 
the more ignoble passions. 

Some have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of the good 
news, upon the very reasonable grounds that it is very improbable 
that Arabs would have left Ujiji for Zanzibar without bring- 
ing a line either from Dr. Livingstone or Mr. Stanley. The 
point is at present inexplicable, except on the supposition that 
the Arabs came from Kazeh, and not Ujiji, and had only heard 
of the meeting. Our belief in the veracity of the report is 
founded upon the fact that Dr. Kirk, the consul at Zanzibar, is 
far too intimate with the character of Arabs and of natives to 
have transmitted intelligence that was not reliable. 


STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYs.* 


“The wise from the past right judgment forms of later 
oracles,” says the great tragic poet of antiquity, and therefore is 
it right that the spirit of a Plato or a Pindar, and of a Rabelais 
or Butler, should not be lost. Some are impatient of the wisdom 
of their own days. They are either too indifferent to appreciate, 
or too sceptical to approve. They wait for the imprimatur of 

ublic censorship before they can yield their tribute of applause. 

ut thoughtful readers of the New Monthly Magazine will agree 
with us that more practical wisdom is not to be met with in any 
work of modern times (and that applied to the days we live in), 
than in Mr. Pretyman’s “ Stray Thoughts and Short Essays.” 
There can, therefore, be no question but that now they are 
eollected together in ali their striking originality and impressive 
excellence, they will be equally approved of by a discerning 
public. 

Wisdom is, as Plato said, the true and unalloyed coin with 
which everything is in reality bought and sold — fortitude, 
temperance, and justice; true virtue, in fact, subsists alone with 
wisdom, and in the words of the oft quoted poet of Tarentum : 


Unless you light your early Jamp to find 

A moral book ; unless you form your mind 
To nobler studies, you shall forfeit rest, 

And love and envy shall distract your breast. 





* Stray Thoughts and Short Essays on Ethical, Social, and other Subjects. 
Reprinted in part from Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. By John R. Prety- 
—y M.A., formerly Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 
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